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National Technical Institute—Quotes and Comments 


QUOTE: “There is hereby established a National 
Advisory Board on establishment of the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf, which shall consist 
of twelve persons, not regular full-time employees 
of the United States, appointed by the Secretary with- 
out regard to the civil service laws. The Secretary 
shall appoint one of the members to serve as Chair- 
man. The appointed members shall be selected from 
among leaders in fields related to education and train- 
ing of the deaf and other fields of education, and 
from members of the public familiar with the need 
for services provided by the Institute. The Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Commissioner of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation shall be ex officio members 
of the Board.” (Public Law 89-36) 


COMMENT: Selection of the Advisory Board 
was subject only to broad guidelines. Nothing was 
said about having deaf persons on the Board. In 
short, someone was to make up the list of twelve 
members and submit it to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare so that he could announce 
the appointments. 


QUOTE: “Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare John W. Gardner today announced the ap- 
pointment of an advisory board to assist in the estab- 
lishment of a National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf ... (the list of twelve members follows and is 
printed elsewhere in this issue)’ (HEW-H83 news re- 
lease). 


COMMENT: The list apparently includes six 
“leaders” and six “members of the public familiar 
with the need for services provided by the Institute.” 
We are not too sure of the background qualifications 
of some of the members chosen. What puzzles us is 
the omission of highly qualified persons—a good deaf 
vocational man, either a vocational principal or a re- 
habilitation worker who works closely with the 
schools—an acknowledged leader in vocational edu- 
cation by virtue of his training experience and inter- 
est over the years and his close ties with industry in 
his own area, Dr. Edmund B. Boatner. We shall have 
more to say on qualifications next month. 


QUOTE: “The Advisory Board will review pro- 
posals from institutions of higher education and ad- 
vise the Secretary on the location of the Institute.” 
(HEW-H83 news release) “It shall be the function of 
the Board . . . to make such other recommendations 
to the Secretary concerning the establishment and 
operation of the National Technical Institute as may 
be appropriate.” (Public Law 89-36) 


COMMENT: How broad will the “such other 
recommendations” be? Since the staff for the Ad- 
visory Board is expected to do a lot of work for sev- 
eral months, it is assumed that there will be a lot of 
recommendations. We aren’t sure how this jibes with 
another provision of Public Law 89-36 which states 
that “the Board of Trustees of the institution (chosen 
to operate the NTID) will appoint an advisory group 
to advise the director of the Institute in formulating 
and carrying out the basic policies governing its 
establishment and operation, which group shall in- 
clude persons who are professionally concerned with 
education and technical training at the post-secondary- 
school level, persons who are professionally concerned 
with activities relating to education and training of 
the deaf, and members of the public familiar with 
the need for services provided by the Institute.” We 
would like to point out that the Advisory Board se- 
lected by the Secretary of HEW shall cease to exist 
once the Secretary enters into an agreement wifh an 
institution. The question is whether or not the Ad- 
visory Board is going to make recommendations which 
might also come within the jurisdiction of the ad- 
visory group to be appointed by the Board of Trus- 
tees of the designated institution. 


QUOTE: “Location .. . The community where 
the Institute is located should be able to offer a vari- 
ety of opportunities for training and experience in 
a wide range of modern industrial settings. The com- 
munity should be one that would generally be re- 
ceptive to a program of this nature and be sympa- 
thetic with the training needs of the deaf.” (Sum- 
mary of the bill for the NTID given by Senator Lister 
Hill, May 25, 1965, Senate Report No. 245) 
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The NAD Home Office -- 1965 


In July 1956, the Representatives of 
the National Association of the Deaf in 
convention assembled, took a momentous 
step. This was the decision to move the 
headquarters of the association from 
Berkeley, Calif., to Washington, D. C. 


On the occasion, the move seemed to 
be especially appropriate. The NAD was 
financially at low ebb, it had just lost 
the services of its long time accountant 
and watchdog on its finances, David Wil- 
son, and its new administrative officers 
were committed to other affairs, the pres- 
ident to San Fernando State College and 
the Leadership Training Program and 
the secretary-treasurer to the Interna- 
tional Games for the Deaf. 


However, apparently based on the the- 
ory that once you are on the bottom, there 
is no way to go but up, it was the de- 
cision of the Representatives that the 
NAD should move and the administration 
was given until January 1965 in which 
to complete the transfer. 


The secretary - treasurer, along with 
Board Members Garretson of Maryland 
and Lankenau of Ohio were entrusted with 
the responsibility of finding suitable quar- 
ters for the NAD’s new “home.” Addi- 
tionally, advice was available from Dr. 
Byron B. Burnes. BBB was at this time 
attending a math institute at Gallaudet. 
The NAD board of directors also indi- 
cated that in view of the fact that neither 
Mrs. Roles nor Mrs. Woodruff would come 
to D. C. with the office, the move should 
be made as expeditiously as possible. 

With this in mind, the search was on. 
A number of places were considered, one 
being opposite the National Zoo, which 
was reluctantly discarded. 

By August, it was determined that suit- 
able space was available in the Park 
Lane Building, 2025 I Street, N.W. The 
building was an apartment house that 
was in the process of being converted 
to offices and located just five blocks 
from the White House. 

Suite 311 was originally selected for the 
NAD’s home. This was dictated partly 
by the financial condition of the organi- 
zation and partly by the fact that it was 
felt that the 475 square feet, divided into 
two rooms and bath, would be adequate 
for our needs. And it was decided that 
the Berkeley office would close up shop 


CARRELL M. PARKER 


Mrs. Parker has a wide range of 
office experience. For five years she 
was secretary to the comptroller ait 
the Institute for the Crippled and Dis- 
abled. She was for two years a claims 


clerk and assistant bookkeeper for an 
insurance firm in Washington, D. C., 
in addition to having served one year 
as an accounting clerk with the U. §. 


Weather Bureau in the District of 


Columbia. 
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By FREDERICK C, SCHREIBER 


Miss Maxine Hollis (standing) discusses office pro- 


cedure with Mrs. Carrell M. Parker. The volume 
of NAD business requires their full-time services. 
Sept. 15 and the new office ready for busi- 
ness by Oct. 1. 

President Sanderson, President Emeri- 
tus Burnes, Mrs. Roles and Mrs. Wood- 
ruff were to handle the arrangements for 
shipping the essential equipment and rec- 
ords and to decide what would be left 
behind. Bids on moving resulted in the 
Mayflower Movers getting the contract 
to move our equipment and records and 
Ace Transport moving our supplies. Total 
cost of moving was put at $1,317.93. The 
movers were instructed to notify the 
secretary-treasurer of the incipient ar- 
rival of equipment and on Saturday, 
Sept. 26, a phone call was received to the 
effect that the movers were in the process 
of getting the NAD equipment in the build- 
ing, but the bookcases would not fit either 
the elevators or the stairs. And ‘‘what 
should they do now?” Eventually it was 
decided that the bookcases would be 
sawed in half, and once the minimum 
equipment from Berkeley had been un- 
loaded, the spacious 475 square feet be- 
came pitifully small. By the time the 60 
eartons of books and papers that had 
been shipped by freight arrived, there 
was barely enough room to walk around 
in the place. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


NAD Secretary-Treasurer Frederick 
C. Schreiber is pictured at his desk 
in the Home Office. According to 
the secretary, the pile of papers on 
his desk is frequently higher than 
shown. The NAD- emblem” was 
made by Louis Val of Washington, 
D. C., for the NAD convention in 
1964 and was presented to the Home 
Office by the Tri-State Association 
of the Deaf. These and other pic- 
tures were made by Jacob Manoo- 
gian. 


In addition, the sale of office furniture 
left the new office with only three chairs, 
no desks, one standard typewriter, an ad- 
dressograph machine of venerable lineage, 
a graphotype of similarly venerable line- 
age, a Verifax machine, a ditto machine 
and a mimeograph machine. All of which 
were old, so old that recently a salesman 
for one of the modern photocopy machines 
asked where in the h._. we found that 
Verifax. 

However, it is a measure of the in- 
genuity of the Berkeley staff that all of 
this ancient equipment was in working 
condition — good working condition -— 
and once the new office workers learned 
how to use it, it served nobly. While all 
this was going on, THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN was advertising for an office work- 
er. Miss Lesly Lewis, 20-year-old daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Virginia Lewis, the secretary 
of the newly established Registry of In- 
terpreters for the Deaf and granddaugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Dan Reichard, long- 
time NADers, was selected to hold down 
Mrs. Roles’ position. Miss Lewis started 
working Sept. 15 in order that the neces- 
sary arrangements for the new office 
might be prepared in an orderly fashion. 
For the first two weeks, the NAD operated 
out of the den of the secretary-treasurer’s 
home in Kensington, Md. 

Faced with the unbudgeted and _ stag- 
gering costs of moving, the NAD board 
considered the feasibility of borrowing to 
meet expenses, but it was determined that 
every effort should be made to avoid go- 
ing into debt if at all possible and the 
costs of moving and other attendant ex- 
penses be met from current income. As 
a result of this decision, the office re- 
mained without additional chairs for sev- 
eral months. Then the NAD secured an 
evaluation contract from Captioned Films 
for the Deaf and in order to carry out 
the terms of said contract it was appar- 
ent that we would have to purchase sev- 
eral expensive 16 mm. sound projectors. 

Here NADer Benjamin ‘‘George’”’ Fried- 
wald came to the rescue. Ben provided 
the name of a Bell and Howell distributor 
who furnished ‘‘demonstrator’’ projectors 
at a little over half the list price of the 
machines. He also volunteered to spear- 
head a drive for funds to meet the $832.00 


MAXINE HOLLIS 


The newest employe in the Home 
Office is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Hollis, Sr., of Clairton, Pa. She 
was born in Pittsburgh and attended 
Seaton Hill High School. Following 
graduation she attended a_ business 
college and then served three years in 
the Women’s Army Corps. After re- 
ceiving an honorable discharge she 
worked for the National Youth Coun- 
cil on Civic Affairs in Washington, 


D. C., before assuming her present 
position. 
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Mrs. Carrell Parker answers the telephone. 
Office has not one but two telephones. 


that the two projectors would cost. 

The contract with CFD also meant that 
in addition to the equipment and records 
already in the office, there would also be 
added projectors and mountains of forms 
and films that were awaiting evaluation. 
And the walls started to bulge. 

A contract with the Office of Economic 
Opportunity on the Job Corps with the 
attendant need for more forms, reports, 
supplies, caused the bulging walls to crack 
and the board authorized a move to larger 
quarters. Inasmuch as the office had 
been established in the Parklane and let- 
terheads, envelopes, receipts, etc., all 
bore the I Street address, it was deemed 
highly desirable to remain in the same 
building if at all possible and as luck 
would have it, a five-room suite of offices 
on the same floor was vacated. Financial 
reasons limited us to the four rooms 
shown. 

These four rooms are divided into a 
reception room, the secretary’s ‘‘office,”’ 
a workroom and a storeroom. The rooms 
are pictured here. Coincident with moving 
it was decided to convert the master files 
from Kardex to card files in the interest 
of conserving space. During the months 
between the move in September and the 
second move in June, the NAD staff con- 
sisted of Miss Lewis, and of course, the 
secretary-treasurer. On Miss Lewis feil 
the duties formerly carried out by Mrs. 
Roles and Mrs. Woodruff plus the burden 
of the new contracts the NAD had se- 
cured. The work and her unfamiliariiy 
with the NAD office procedures soon cre- 
ated a mountainous backlog of work. The 
NAD was fortunate in this trying period 
by securing a number of volunteer work- 
ers. 

First of these was Mrs. Grace Zenor. 
Mrs. Zenor took over the task of making 
address plates for the DA mailing list. 
Then came Miss Teresa Johnson who not 
only took Mrs. Zenor’s place but also 
helped with the typing and mailing 
routines. Help also came from Miss Pris- 
cilla Jahn and Miss JoAnn Ikerd and, 
of course, Kathleen Schreiber. 


Pictured here is a Model 360 Gestetner, a_ silk 
screen duplicating machine which has_ replaced 
the mimeograph as the NAD‘s_ duplicator. This 
machine works in part like a mimeograph in that 
it uses stencils, and in part like a printing press 
in that it uses paste ink and is self feeding both 
as to paper and ink. 
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Although this is an organization of the deaf, the Home 


Currently the NAD has Mrs. Ruth Car- 
ney working as a volunteer, along with 
Mrs. Dorothy Berrios. 


The manpower shortage caused critical 
examination in office procedures. It took 
(perhaps because of inexperience) four 
to five hours to print up the DA mailing 
list. Mimeographing was a_ slow job, 
addressing and making addressograph 
plates were also eating up available time 
and it was decided that the only true 
solution to the high cost of labor was 
to modernize our procedures. 


First acquisition were desks. From none 
the office went to four desks, all pur- 
chased secondhand. Next came a postage 
meter. While a meter is in a sense a 
luxury, in our case it was felt it freed 
our scant supply of cash from being tied 
up in postage and cut down on time lost 
from the office to go to the post office 
and as such it was worth it. In addition, 
with a postage meter we could boost the 
deaf. The NAD meter carries the slogan 
—‘‘Deaf Workers Are Good Workers — 
Have You Tried One?” And this is printed 
out each time we mail a letter using the 
postage meter. Then came an IBM elec- 
tric typewriter. And as the association 


bounced back into the black—the recep- 
tion room furniture pictured, 


including 


additional chairs to supplement the three 
inherited from Berkeley. Also—a _ coat 
rack. Financial conditions permitting, 
additional equipment was added. First 
was the Royaltyper shown in one of the 
pictures herewith. This machine is a 
tape operated typewriter. It permits the 
typing of numerous letters automatically 
and offers the opportunity of utilizing un- 
skilled volunteers in preparing form let- 
ters and addressing of envelopes, thus 
freeing the office staff for more exacting 
tasks. Next the mimeograph was replaced 
by a Model 360 Gestetner. The Gestetner 
is a silk screen duplicator which has the 
advantage of being able to take special 
printed stencils, permitting the NAD to 
prepare printed pamphlets of articles 
that might be widely distributed. 

The move to Suite 318 was made in 
June 1965—just in time for the Interna- 
tional Games for the Deaf. Numerous 
visitors were in, particularly from foreign 
countries, to observe the office—the only 
one of its kind in the world. It is inter- 
esting to note that the NAD was repeated- 
ly urged to take a more active role in the 
World Federation of the Deaf and while 
we tried to explain that our organization 
was unique in still another respect in 
that it was maintained entirely by the 
deaf people of America without govern- 
ment grants, the idea was unbelievable. 
One gentleman from India, a vice presi- 
dent of the India Association of the Deaf, 
said, “I cannot believe it—the United 
States gives billions of dollars to coun- 
tries all over the world—do you mean 
to tell me it does not give anything to 
the deaf of America?’ And he repeated 
—‘‘I cannot believe it.’’ 

We were very proud to be able to say 
that it was nevertheless true and that 
the deaf of America preferred it that 
way. 

Once the Games were over, Miss Lewis 
resigned to take a position with the Amer- 
ican Correctional Association. Prior to 
her resignation it was decided that we 
could not continue with only one worker 
and an ad was placed in the local papers 
for another clerical assistant. Aside from 
the fact that the work load was too great 
for one full-time worker, there were con- 
siderations including the fact that when 
it was necessary to go to the bank, post 
office or any of the other errands con- 
nected with NAD business, having only 
one employe meant that we closed up shop 
during those intervals. Sickness meant 
that there was no one to mind the store 
and this could not be tolerated if the 
NAD was to be considered an effective 
organization. But with Miss Lewis’s de- 
cision to leave, it was deemed impractical 
to try to break in two new employes at 
the same time. 

Our ad produced Mrs. Carrell Parker, 
who at one time worked for the Society 
of Crippled Children in New York. Mrs. 
Parker started working for the NAD in 
August with Miss Lewis still available to 
show her the ‘‘ropes.’’ Miss Lewis left 
Sept. 1 and on Nov. 1, we added Miss 
Maxine Hollis. Maxine had been em- 
ployed by the National Youth Council on 
Civic Affairs, just across the hall from 
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our office, and brought with her all the 
knowledge really needed for this kind of 
organization. While neither Mrs. Parker 
nor Miss Hollis had much _ experience 
with the deaf, both are currently enrolled 
in the District of Columbia Association 
of the Deaf’s sign language classes and 
it is expected that they will both become 
proficient in manual communication be- 
fore the year is out. 


The addressing system of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN was switched from addresso- 
graph plates to IBM processing. This 
proved a major headache and as this 
goes to press there still appear to be bugs 
in the system. Nevertheless, IBM ad- 
dressing offers great potentialities since 
preparation of the mailing list which 
once took 4-5 hours now takes 35-40 min- 
utes. Address changes which cost 4% 
cents now cost between one-tenth of a 
cent to a cent depending on the nature 
of the change. 

{t would seem that while we are on the 
subject of the Home Office, to try to 
make some observations as to what is 
done here. 

First, the most striking thing about 
our Home Office is that it IS. Having a 


The new NAD Home Office has a reception room 
with furnishings which are a far cry from the 
iumbie which marked the first months of operations 
in Washington, D. C. Mrs, Parker is seated at 
her desk. 


permanent office produces mail inquiries 
from all over the world. We have re- 
ceived letters from practically every na- 
tion asking for different kinds of informa- 
tion relating to the problems of the deaf. 
We receive daily letters from students who 
want to know more about us. From for- 
eign countries, from parents who wish to 
know what can be done for their deaf 
children. From insurance companies, 
doctors, and, of course, from deaf people, 
educators and persons working in the 
field of deafness. Even today, more than 
a year and a half after the office moved 
to Washington, we receive mail that has 
been forwarded from Berkeley. Our asso- 
ciation is listed in many reference books 
and these serve as a means of getting 
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The heart of the Royaltyper is shown here. On the left is the punch portion. The right side con- 
taining the tape is the “‘reader’’ which makes the typewriter operate by itself. Miss Maxine Hollis 
is typing a master copy. A new version of a tape-operated typewriter, the Royaltyper is used for 
form letters and addresses. Once the original copy is punched on tape, it can be reproduced merely 
by pushing a button. Use of this machine permits help by unskilled volunteers and frees the office 


staff from such routine matters. 


the viewpoint of the deaf across to in- 
quirers, something that might not other- 
wise have been possible. It is interesting 
to note that in one year the NAD’s post- 
age expenditures amounted to approxi- 
mately $575.00. At 5 cents per letter this 
amounts to close to 12,000 letters. Actual- 
ly the NAD mail averages about 500 let- 
ters a month—125 letters a week. In ad- 
dition, we have had the opportunity to 
represent the deaf of the United States 
on numerous occasions. The NAD was 
represented in the person of the secre- 
tary-treasurer at the signing of the Na- 
tional Technical Institute of the Deaf bill 
at the White House in June 1965. Our 
civil service committee is actively en- 
gaged in trying to make the Civil Servic 
Commission see the light as far as CSC 
examinations and the deaf are concerned. 


Being on the scene we were able to 
negotiate the Job Corps contract and the 
Captioned Films contracts. Since other 
organizations dealing with hearing prob- 
lems are also located in Washington, we 
have gone pretty far in mutual coopera- 
tion on issues that relate to all of us. And 
it is entirely conceivable that once we 
have progressed to the stage where we 
can have our proposed full-time executive 
secretary we shall go even further. 


Gordon L. Allen Chosen 
Second Vice President 


By recent action of the Executive 
Board, Gordon L. Allen was named sec- 
ond vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of G. Dewey 
Coats in September. Mr. Allen steps up 
from his office as a Board Member. The 
resulting vacancy on the Executive Board 
will be filled at an early date. 


Mr. Allen’s term of office runs until 
1968. The term of the Board Member to 
be selected will expire with the adjourn- 
ment of the 1966 NAD convention. 


Oliver Steinhaus Passes 


Oliver Steinhaus, 72, died at his home 
in University City, Mo., on Nov. 12, 1965, 
after suffering a heart attack. Funeral 
services were held Nov. 14 at University 
City and interment was at Pacific, Mo., 
his childhood home. 

Survivors include the widow, Mrs. Pear] 
L. Steinhaus, president of the Missouri 
Association of the Deaf. 


Sussman Named Counselor 
For New York Rehabilitation 


Allan E. Sussman, a product of Junior 
High School 47 of New York City, Fan- 
wood, Gallaudet College and New York 
University, has been appointed vocational 
counselor serving the New York offices 
of the Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. He assumed his duties on Nov. 12. 
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Quota Payments (Ohio) -------------------- 300.00 
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Deaf American Subscriptions ~-------------- 290.00 
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Recovery of losses, Convention Account -.-. 200.00 
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$1,109.61 
Expenses 
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Telephone & Telegraph --_--------.----------- 22.08 
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Miscellaneous: 
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RENT. Soesck os cows BOLE Se Se sear 214.00 
Office “FURNITURE oe secs ect eee eee 184.10 
Projector «Repairs: j-cecettaee eee ee 4.75 
INSUNANCEs eee See eee ae cectetosensee 19.75 
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WOXCS? (Gudea ke toca HER wenueeee momen ee 290.85 
$2,578.93 
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A Tribute To Dewey Coats 


By Dr. Byron Benton Burnes 
President Emeritus, National Association of the Deaf 


A telegram from Jess Smith on Sep- 
tember 4, 1965, brought the information 
that Dewey Coats was gone and I felt as 
if I had lost my partner. Indeed I had. 


From the time Dewey came into the 
National Association of the Deaf in an 
active capacity in 1955 until my admin- 
istration ended in 1964 I had more fre- 
quent contact with him than with any 
other individual on the Executive Board, 
except Bob Greenmun, secretary-treas- 
urer. During the year or sO we were 
working on the reorganization plan un- 
der Dewey’s direction, we were in al- 
most daily correspondence. The long 
and close association with Dewey was 
an inspiration and a constant source of 
encouragement to me. His letters were 
friendly, flavored with touches of humor, 
and completely devoid of any indication 
of displeasure or irritation with anyone 
or anything. They bore evidence of the 
sound common sense and the considera- 
tion for his fellow mortals that were 
characteristic of Dewey Coats. 


During the years I was in office it was 
my good fortune to have the active as- 
sistance and counsel of many of our 
brilliant leaders, each of whom was out- 
standing in his own particular field, and 
each of whom contributed to our efforts 
to build a Greater NAD. Dewey Coats 
stood high among them, all of whose 
efforts I appreciated and whose friend- 
ship I valued. 


I had been acquainted with Dewey 
Coats for many years and I had met him 
from time to time at teachers’ conven- 
tions and other gatherings. I had had 
occasional correspondence with him and 
I was aware of his friendly nature and 
his organizational skill. He had been a 
member of the NAD for years, but other 
activities had prevented his attendance 
at conventions and active participation 
in the work of the Association. 


On July 2, 1955, the Diamond Jubilee 
Convention of the NAD opened in Cin- 
cinnati, the birthplace of the NAD, and 
Dewey Coats was there as a represen- 
tative from Missouri. The next day I 
called together the various representa- 
tives for a roundtable conference to con- 
sider the problems confronting the Asso- 
ciation, most of which were financial, 
as always. This conference activated a 
committee to consider means of securing 
a stable and substantial income for the 
Association. Dewey Coats was named 
chairman of the committee and requested 
to report later to the convention. 

When time came for the committee 
report, Chairman Dewey recommended 
the ‘‘Dollar-A-Month’” plan. The plan 
was enthusiastically accepted and went 
into effect immediately after the conven- 
tion. It undoubtedly saved the NAD from 
financial dissolution, for it came at a 
time when the Association’s only income 
was the dollar per year individual mem- 
bership. In effect, it increased the dues 
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from one dollar a year to one dollar a 
month. 


At the same convention a committee 
was established to reorganize the NAD 
“from top to bottom.’ The committee 
was to devise a reorganization plan to 
submit to the state associations, through 
their representatives, and then to the 
next national convention. Dewey Coats 
was made a member of this committee, 
with Charles Kepp of Pennsylvania as 
chairman. In November, Mr. Kepp found 
it necessary to resign and I asked Dewey 
to assume the chairmanship, a responsi- 
bility he accepted with enthusiasm. From 
then until the following June, Dewey 
and the members of the committee kept 
up a continual flow of correspondence, 
putting together a completely new set of 
bylaws to recommend to the Association. 
I had the honor to work with him through 
my ex-officio membership on the com- 
mittee. 


In December, we made the decision to 
call a meeting of representatives of the 
state associations on June 12-14, 1956. 
Superintendent Lloyd Harrison of the 
Missouri School for the Deaf generously 
invited them to meet at the school and 
his invitation was accepted. So Dewey 
Coats, vocational principal at the Mis- 
souri School, was given the added re- 
sponsibility of arranging the details for 
the conference, a task in which he had 
the loyal assistance of practically every- 
one at the school, from superintendent to 
kitchen employes. 


The Fulton conference, after long hours 
of deliberation by day and by night, with 
Dewey Coats expertly presiding, formu- 
lated a new set of laws. They were ap- 
proved at the St. Louis convention in 
1957, later ratified by the state associa- 
tions, and finally adopted at the Dallas 
convention in 1960. Thus the new NAD 
came into existence. 


Dewey did not rest after the rigors of 
the Fulton conference. He _ correctly 
reasoned that the deaf everywhere should 
be made familiar with the new laws, the 
reasons for writing them, and the effect 
they should have on the Association, so 
he spent the summer writing a_ series 
of articles, ‘“Explaining the Proposed New 
NAD.” The series was published in The 
Silent Worker (now THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN) from October, 1956, until June, 
the time of the St. Louis convention. Each 
new feature of the laws was clearly ex- 
plained, picturing the reorganization plan 
step by step, and, thanks to Dewey’s 
masterly presentation, the members and 
representatives came to the St. Louis 
convention well prepared for the most 
significant action in the long history of 
the NAD. 


At the St. Louis convention Dewey 
Coats was elected to membership on the 
Executive Board, receiving the highest 
number of votes among 12 nominees. 

The new laws providing for financial 


help through quotas from the state asso- 
ciations would not go into effect until 
they had been ratified by the state asso- 
ciations, so it still was necessary for the 
Association to depend upon dues-paying 
members for its sustenance. I asked 
Dewey to serve as membership chair- 
man, with the title, Director of Member- 
ship Promotion. He readily accepted and 
plunged into the new assignment with the 
same vigor and enthusiasm he had shown 
in the old. In my opinion, his efforts to 
increase the membership kept the NAD 
alive during those critical years, until 
the end of my administration. 


From the beginning, Dewey was con- 
cerned about the individual member. He 
contended that the Association must sell 
itself to the individual, and of course he 
was correct. But selling to the individual 
member was no easy assignment. While 
it should be obvious that an organization 
working for the membership as a whole 
was helping each individual member, 
there were individuals who wanted to 
know what the NAD was doing for them 
in return for the dues they were paying. 
I know Dewey burned the midnight oil 
on many a night—as I did—studying the 
problem of making the Association ap- 
peal to the individual. His first effort 
was to cook up a color scheme for mem- 
bership cards in the different colored 
ecards indicating the different stages of 
their advancement. 


He felt that the individual member 
should receive special recognition, for 
the individual members were the back- 
bone of the group. In December, 1957, 
he started writing a series in The Silent 
Worker, “‘With Our Loyal Workers.” 


“The most important persons in any 
organization,’ he wrote, ‘‘are not the ‘big 
shots,’ but the ‘little fellows’—the mem- 
bers ... It is they who give steady sup- 
port to the work of their organization, 
asking only, ‘How can I help?’ .. . (not) 
... ‘What is there in it for ME?’” He 
called these members and the people who 
solicited them ‘‘our loyal workers,’’ and 
he continually paid them tribute in his 
column. 


As another means of recognizing in- 
dividuals, Dewey thought up the Knights 
of the Flying Fingers award (KFF) at 
the St. Louis convention. It was to give 
recognition to deaf persons and others 
who had rendered outstanding and un- 
selfish service to the deaf, an award giv- 
en by the president of the NAD. We 
quickly accepted Dewey’s suggestion and 
the individuals receiving the award at the 
St. Louis convention were our charter 
KFFers, Dewey among them, I am proud 
to say. Dewey headed a special commit- 
tee I appointed to assist in the selection 
of persons to be given the KFF award 
and he remained in this post to the end. 


Some time in 1959 Dewey came up 
with the “Order of the Georges.’’ He 
wrote me that the members who were 
regularly paying their dues, month after 
month and year after year, were the 
real “hard core’’ nucleus of the organi- 
zation. He had studied the membership 
lists and he had compiled figures to 
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show how these regular dues payers sus- 
tained the organization. They were our 
solid supporters and they deserved spe- 
cial recognition. He suggested that each 
month in The Silent Worker we list the 
names of those regulars who had paid 
continuously for at least three years, and 
that we call them ‘‘Georges.”’ 


“Because most of us ‘Let George do 
it,’ he wrote, ‘‘it falls upon the few ma- 
ture and responsible persons in any or- 
ganization to do the unexciting but neces- 
sary duties of the many ... To salute 
and express our appreciation to the small 
group of steady members, the NAD is 
happy to honor them by listing them in 
our Order of the Georges.”’ 


Dewey was proud of his Georges. He 
was continually devising plans to give 
them the special honor they deserved. 
At the Dallas convention they blossomed 
out in eye-catching badges supplied by 
Dewey Coats, and they had a _ special 
breakfast meeting. At Miami in 1962, 
they had a luncheon, and at the Wash- 
ington convention in 1964 they had a full- 
scale banquet, with Dewey Coats the 
beaming toastmaster. At Washington, 
too, Dewey went to bat for the Georges 
and demanded an official voice for them. 
They were given a representative with 
full powers and he was seated in the 
Council of Representatives. 


At the Dallas convention in 1960, Dewey 
Coats was elected second vice president, 
a promotion he richly deserved. He con- 
tinued his membership efforts and, in 
addition, he served as chairman of the 
law committee, a sort of ex-officio as- 
signment, inasmuch as he had chair- 
manned the reorganization committee. 
At the Miami convention in 1962, we knew 
his health was failing, although he dis- 
played his usual energy. To lighten his 
load, I asked Gordon Allen to assume the 
chairmanship of the Law Committee, with 
Dewey still a member of the committee, 
a switch to which Dewey readily agreed. 
Dewey and Gordon had been my parlia- 
mentary authorities for years and I de- 
pended on them both in arriving at 
numerous difficult decisions. Expert par- 
liamentarians, they both had that un- 
common ability to interpret legal phrase- 
ology into sane, commonsense judgment. 
Both were especially helpful during the 
period following the Dallas convention, 
when the new laws had been adopted 
but still contained occasional ‘‘bugs.’’ 


I last saw Dewey on the final night of 
the Washington convention. The grand 
ball had ended and the convention was 
history. We drew away from the crowd 
for a few moments of casual conversation 
and we said goodbye. 


So Dewey Coats is gone. Few men have 
contributed so much to the NAD. As the 
years move on, we shall realize better 
and appreciate more the importance of 
the many things he did at a vital period 
in the growth of the Association. Per- 
sonally, I am thankful for the contacts 
I had with him. 
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Kirk Heads 12-Member Board 
For National Technical Institute 


Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare John W. Gardner on Dec. 3 an- 
nounced the appointment of an advisory 
board to assist in the establishment of a 
National Technical Institute for the Deat. 


Establishment of the Institute and of 
the advisory board was authorized by an 
act of Congress signed by the President 
June 8, 1965. The legislation authorizes 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to enter into an agreement with 
a college or university for the construc- 
tion and operation of a technical training 
facility for young deaf adults. 


The Advisory Board will review pro- 
posals from institutions of higher educa- 
tion and advise the Secretary on the loca- 
tion of the Institute. 


Dr. Samuel A. Kirk, director of the In- 
stitute for Research on Exceptional Chil- 
dren, University of Illinois, will head the 
advisory board. Dr. Kirk was recipient 
of the First International Award in Mental 
Retardation from the Joseph P. Kennedy, 
Jr., Foundation. He served during 1964 
as the first director of the Division of 
Handicapped Children and Youth in the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


Other members of the board are: 
Dr. Robert E. Baird, chairman of the 


electronics department, Oregon Technical 
Institute, Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Martin F. Burke, vice president for in- 
dustrial relations of United Aircraft Cor- 
poration, East Hartford, Conn. 


Dr. Edward L. Keller, vice president 


AGENCY: 
c/o General Hospital 
24th and Cherry Street 


perience 


signs. 


for the Deaf. 


OPENING 


POSITION: Director, Counseling Services for the Deaf 


Kansas City, Missouri 64108 
DATE PROGRAM TO START: January 1, 1966 
SALARY RANGE: Open. Salary will be commensurate with training and ex- 


PERSON TO CONTACT: J. Dennis Ortiz, Director 


for public affairs, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

John L. O’Marra, assistant administra- 
tive officer of the Manufacturing Division, 
Western Electric Company, Kearney, N. J. 


Robert F. Panara, associate professor 
of English, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
1B en 


Gustave H. Rathe, Jr., director of edu- 
cation, International Business Machines 
Corporation, Armonk, N. Y. 


Dr. Hugo F. Schunhoff, superintendent 
of the California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Dr. S. Richard Silverman, director of 
the Central Institute for the Deaf and pro- 
fessor of audiology, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mrs. Homer Thornberry, wife of Fed- 
eral Judge Homer Thornberry. 


Mrs. Spencer Tracy, director of the John 
Tracy Clinic for the Deaf, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Sister Agnes Vincent, Ph.D., principal 
of the St. Francis de Sales School for the 
Deaf, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Commissioner of Education, Fran- 
cis Keppel, and the Commissioner of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, 
Miss Mary Switzer, will be ex officio mem- 
bers of the board. 

The Staff Director for the advisory 
board will be Dr. Ralph L. Hoag, who for- 
merly served as coordinator of the Unit 
on Education of the Deaf in the Office of 
Education. 


Greater Kansas City Hearing and Speech Center 


PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS: Master’s Degree in Guidance and Coun- 
seling, Psychology, Social Work, Education, or a related field. 


COMMUNICATION SKILLS: Must be proficient in the use of the language of 


GENERAL: This Counseling Program for the Deaf will operate as a part of 
the Greater Kansas City Hearing and Speech Center. 
program will be to offer counseling services to deaf adults who reside 
in the Greater Kansas City area. 
through United Campaign funds, individual contributions, and fees. 
is a very good opportunity for the development of community services 


The purpose of the 


Financial support will be provided 
This 
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Telephone Services Available To The Handicapped 


Bell System offers many felephone services to aid the handicapped. 
the volume of a telephone conversation to the most comfortable listening level. 


communications possible for individuals who have lost the ability to speak by surgical removal of the vocal cords. 
beehive flashing lamp can notify a deaf person that the phone is ringing. 


signals into audible sounds by means of an electronic probe that “sees’’ the switchboard circuits. 


Although many handicapped people are 
discovering that use of the telephone 
is possible today with the aid of new 
communications developments, others are 
still not aware of the broad range of 
Bell System equipment and _ services 
available to them. 

Much of the equipment that Bell Sys- 
tem provides for the handicapped is 
offered in a traditional belief that phone 
service should be available to all. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, the inventor of the 
telephone, was personally and profession- 
ally interested in the problems of people 
with hearing disabilities. This tradition 
of adapting telephone facilities for handi- 
capped people has been continued through- 
out the years. 

Telephone instruments designed for 
speech deficiencies include the artificial 
larynx and weak speech handset, while 
two types of volume control receivers and 
a bone conduction headset are available 
to boost hearing efficiency for telephone 
use. 

But how would a totally deaf person 
hear the phone ring? The Bell System 
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can provide a little device called an aux- 
iliary signal control, an electronically 
operated switch, to operate a light or an 
electronical appliance. For example, a 
deaf person could have a lamp at the 
head of his bed connected with the signal 
control. Then, when the phone rings, the 
light flashes on and off. Any lamp or a 
series of lights, fans or other electrical 
appliance in various rooms can be used 
to notify a person that the phone is ring- 
ing. 

A person who can neither speak nor 
hear also can communicate over the 
telephone by means of a similar arrange- 
ment, plus a key and buzzer code set. 

Another Bell System development which 
enables the deaf to use a telephone is 
the watch-case receiver. This miniature 
receiver, connected to the deaf person’s 
phone, is a bit larger than a_ pocket 
watch. It can be held to the ear by a 
third party who repeats the distant per- 
son’s conversation. The totally deaf per- 
son, who holds the regular handset, can 
then lipread or get the conversation 
through signs or writing and respond to 


(Lower right) Beli System offers a switchboard for the blind. 


The volume-control handset (upper left) enables people with impaired hearing to adjust 
The watch-case receiver (upper right), connected to a deaf person’s phone, 
can be held to the ear of a third party who repeats the distant party’s words, enabling the deaf person to lipread. Electronic larynx (lower left) makes voice 


Signaling devices (center) such as the 
It converts light 


the distant party in the normal way. 


A little amplification of sound is all 
that is needed to enable many persons 
with hearing problems to use the tele- 
phone effectively. Telephone instruments 
are available to increase the volume of 
the other party’s voice. One device for 
this purpose is the volume control hand- 
set which contains a small transistorized 
amplifier built into the receiver. A per- 
son with impaired hearing can adjust the 
volume of a telephone conversation by 
turning a little knob in the receiver. 


If additional amplification is required, 
there is a separate amplifier available. 
This unit is designed to operate either 
the handset receiver or a bone conduction 
headset, which is worn during phone con- 
versations. 


To aid switchboard operators and PBX 
attendants with hearing impairments, a 
small transistorized amplifier unit which 
plugs into the telephone jack of a switch- 
board is available. This enables the at- 
tendant to adjust the telephone conversa- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Community Services For The Adult Deaf 


By Larry G. Stewart, Counselor for the Deaf, 
Western Missouri Section of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Kansas City, Mo. 


President Ryan, Officers and Members 
of the Center, Director Ortiz: I am grate- 
ful for this opportunity to be here with 
you tonight to talk about the needs of 
the adult deaf people residing in the 
Greater Kansas City area. As I prepared 
the speech I am about to present, I won- 
dered if it would really be possible for 
anyone to present the problems of the 
deaf in such a way that a hearing person 
would be able to understand. I hope you 
will bear with me during the next half 
hour, for I am going to try to give you 
some insight into the problems of the 
typical deaf adult. 


This is the text of a speech at the 
recent annual meeting of the Greater 
Kansas City Hearing and Speech Cen- 
ter. 


A favorite professor of mine at Gallau- 
det College for the deaf in Washington, 
D. C., once told me, “Larry, most people 
can tell all they know in 10 minutes.”’ 
Well, during the next five minutes I will 
tell you all I know, and after that I will 
tell you what I think! 

Our director has asked me to tell you 
about the Center’s plans for expansion dur- 
ing 1966. I will try to do this, and then 
I would like to explain why such an ex- 
pansion is necessary. 

The Board of the Center has requested 
financial support from the United Cam- 
paign in order to establish a new posi- 
tion within the Center, that of ‘‘Director, 
Counseling Services for the Deaf.’’ This 
position will require the services of a 
professionally trained guidance counselor 
or psychologist, a person who has a back- 
ground of working with the deaf. He 
must be able to communicate with deaf 
individuals, since without communication 
there can be no counseling. His main 
responsibilities will be to counsel with 
deaf individuals seeking professional help 
with their personal and social problems, 
financial affairs, family difficulties and 
related problems. He will work with 
other United Campaign agencies on prob- 
lems concerning deaf individuals, and 
will cooperate with all community or- 
ganizations and individuals on matters 
related to the deaf. This counselor will 
work under your director, and will be 
responsible for developing the services for 
the deaf into a program suited to the 
needs of the largest number of deaf peo- 
ple in our community. This position wiil 
become available Jan. 1, 1966, providing 
the financial help we are requesting from 
the United Campaign is provided. 

In addition to the duties just outlined, 
this new director of Counseling Services 
for the Deaf will cooperate with the new- 
ly created Greater K. C. Advisory Council 
for the Deaf. This Council has in its 
membership many of the leaders of the 
deaf in Kansas City as well as hearing 
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people interested in the welfare of the 
deaf. Together, the Center counselor and 
the Advisory Council will work to develop 
interpreter services, adult education pro- 
grams, increased community awareness 
of the deaf and more educational and vo- 
cational opportunities for the deaf. 


As for office space, the present Center 
quarters will be modified to include a 
counseling office. Secretarial help will 
be provided, also. In addition to United 
Campaign assistance, it is anticipated that 
there will be financial contributions from 
interested individuals and groups, espe- 
cially from the Advisory Council for the 
Deaf. As president of this council, I would 
like to state that this organization is very 
interested in the Center’s plans for 1966. 

I’m afraid my factual knowledge is 
gone, so I'll tell you what I think about 
these plans for expansion. I believe this 
new program is one of the best things 
that have happened to the deaf of 
Kansas City. This program is desperately 
needed—more so than most of us realize. 
I cannot begin to tell you what a tre- 
mendous educational handicap congenital 
deafness presents, and the social and 
emotional ramifications are incomprehen- 
sible. Although those who lose their 
hearing after language has been developed 
are not faced with such imposing educa- 
tional problems, they still must go through 
life unable to communicate well with 
others. 


I want to ask each of you to consider, 
for a moment, the plight of a typical un- 
derprivileged deaf adult. He is congen- 
itally deaf, has had a limited education, 
has very poor language and has personal 
and social difficulties stemming from his 
deafness. Put yourself in his place, if 
you can. How could you obtain a job?— 
you've had no specialized training. How 
would you get job training?—Most schools 
won’t accept you. How would you pre- 
sent your case to the employment office? 
—You cannot communicate well. How 
would you apply for a job?—Most em- 
ployers feel that because you cannot 
speak or read lips, you are ‘‘dumb.”’ 
How would you obtain help from health 
and welfare agencies? You would not 
know where to go, and if you did, how 
would you explain your problems? How 
would you tell your doctor your symp- 
toms? How would you tell your lawyer 
your side of a legal dispute? How would 
you buy liability insurance for your car 
(if you passed the driver’s written exam) 
when most auto insurance companies 
won’t even consider your application? 
How would you avoid breaking up your 
family with a divorce when you cannot 
discuss your problems with a marriage 
counselor? 


These are some blunt questions. Every 
deaf person must face these problems, 
and the worst part is that most do not 
get the answers needed. There is no one 


to provide the guidance they need. I am 
painting a dark picture, I know, but these 
are the facts as I see them. 

If you think about it, the basic prob- 
lem is communication. The deaf person 
has very little functional hearing, and be- 
cause of his educational limitations his 
written language is often very inadequate. 
Besides, who wants to stop and com- 
municate by writing? Why not read lips, 
you are probably asking? Well, we might 
as well go into this, too. I am strongly 
for encouraging speech and lipreading in- 
struction for any person who can benefit 
from such. But lipreading is a very im- 
perfect tool for the almost totally deaf 
person, and in all my experience I’ve not 
once met a truly deaf person who could 
sit in an audience as you are doing, and 
understand a presentation. Please under- 
stand, I’m not saying there are not such 
people; what I am saying is that in 14 
years of associating with the deaf I’ve 
never come across one. Too, lipreading 
in a one to one situation is a difficult 
task at best with much guesswork re- 
quired. 

Some of you are aware of the ‘“‘war of 
methodology’’ — speech reading vs. the 
language of signs. Many educators frown 
on the language of signs and strive to 
make the deaf child as nearly ‘“‘normal” 
as possible. This preoccupation with 
methodology has resulted in less concern 
for the individual and his needs. Other 
educators favor signs, and others favor 
a combination. While these educators 
battle over methodology, the deaf child 
grows up and enters a world he is not 
prepared to cope with, a world which 
he does not understand and one where 
he is not understood. Here is your deaf 
adult, a product of inadequate educational 
principles and procedures, and a_prod- 
uct of a society which frowns in dis- 
approval because he is not “normal.” 
Children grow up and leave school, and 
the schools are not around to see the adult 
deaf person with an adult’s problems, 
striving to adjust to his community but 
not understanding how to do so. There 
is thus a break between schools for the 
deaf and the community, and little is 
being done about it. It is a paradox in 
a way—schools for the deaf where a 
deaf child’s every need is met, and then 
abruptly a world that doesn’t appear to 
know or care that he exists. Odd, isn’t it? 

The deaf adult who has not been equip- 
ped to cope with his world is the deaf 
adult the Center will attempt to help 
through this new counseling program for 
the deaf. The program will also attempt 
to increase parental and public under- 
standing and acceptance of the deaf per- 
son as an individual. This will be no pan- 
acea—there will still exist problems no 
single agency can cope with. Yet, ours 
is a beginning, and the future of this pro- 
gram depends on you. It needs, and de- 
serves, your acceptance and_ support. 
The deaf do not ask to be pitied, to be 
given a “‘free ride,’”’ or to be given special 
consideration. What they need is your 
understanding and support, and above all, 
your acceptance. 

Your Board and your Director have tak- 
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en a revolutionary step in establishing 
this new program. Do you know why? 
It is because there are only one or two 
Speech Centers in the United States that 
offer services for the deaf person who 
does not communicate orally. I suppose 
the reason for this situation is that the 
professional personnel of the speech cen- 
ters believe they cannot possibly help 
the deaf who communicate manually be- 
cause it contradicts their philosophy that 
the deaf can become ‘‘normal’’ through 
speechreading and speech. Thus, the in- 
dividual who happens to be deaf is sac- 
rificed for a philosophy. This new pro- 
gram, I am hopeful, will break away from 
this thinking and demonstrate that the 
method should be suited to the individual 
and not the individual to the method, 
and only then can Speech Centers really 
and truly be of service to the deaf. 

Most of my talk tonight can, in a sense, 
be termed negative. I have emphasized 
the bad side of deafness, but deliberately 
so. Too long have I heard of the deaf 


person who is a success vocationally, is 
a marvelous speechreader, and in general 
is well-adjusted. This is a myth, I tell 
you, because for every one who even 
remotely resembles such a_ description 
there are ten deaf persons who are consid- 
ered failures when judged by our society’s 
high standards. I urge you to consider 
seriously these ideas I have presented, 
for it is only when reality is faced that 
we can build realistically. Only when we 
understand the deaf as they are can we 
help them, and this means we must stop 
looking at all of their problems as just 
something that can be remedied by 
speechreading instructions. This accevt- 
ance of reality hurts, because it is hard 
to face the fact that we cannot always 
make a person into what we regard as 
“normal.”’ 

You will note I have talked mainly 
about problems, and that I’ve offered no 
solutions. I’m afraid these problems the 
deaf face are too complex, too pervasive, 
for any simple solution. The thing we 


Telephone Services 
(Continued from Page 8) 
tion volume in her headset to the most 
comfortable levels. 

Special telephone signaling equipment 
also is available for people with minor 
hearing impairments. There are standard 
desk telephones with bells that ring in 
various frequencies and volumes; the 
Bell Chime ringer, gong and_ buzzer, 
which offer a choice of signaling sounds; 
and indicator lamps that may be used 
in place of or in addition to a tele- 
phone’s audible signal. 

Other Bell System equipment can help 
those with physical disabilities which 
impair mobility. A few are the Home 
Interphone system which combines room- 
to-room intercommunications with phone 
service, custom built switches and con- 
trol levers for operating a telephone, and 
school-to-home phone service that enables 
temporarily handicapped children not 
only to hear what goes on in the class- 
room but to participate as well. There 
is even a telephone switchboard which 
can be operated by the blind, as well as 
signaling devices to indicate to the deaf 
that a phone is ringing. 

Many times the equipment being 
adapted for use by a handicapped person 
is part of the Bell System’s standard 
line of services, while other items have 
been developed especially for particular 
ability levels. These can be simple, in- 
expensive devices, such as flashing lights, 
signaling and hearing aids or control de- 


vices which provide complete telephone — 


usage. And there are more elaborate 
special assembly installations which are 
nearly custom designed for the individual. 

One of these special assemblies was 
provided by Wisconsin Bell Telephone 
Company for a father of three who has 
been bedridden for more than 14 years. 
Despite being paralyzed below the neck 
since a polio attack in 1952, he is a 
writer of newspaper features, TV plays 
and books, as well as a participant in 
the life of his community, serving via 
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must hope for is that the work done by 
the Center will provide new and fresh 
approaches to the problems of the deaf, 
and hopefully the program will grow into 
something that other communities will 
strive to emulate. 

In closing, I want to thank you for 
this opportunity to talk to you. The 
K. C. Hearing and Speech Center is on 
the threshold of a new adventure in the 
rehabilitation of the deaf, and the new 
program for the deaf is, in a sense, a 
“pioneer.’’ There will be numerous prob- 
lems, financial, administrative, public re- 
lations, ete., but with your support these 
obstacles can be minimized. There will 
continue to be differences in philosophy 
among some of us concerning the deaf and 
their place in our society, but if we can 
remember that each person is an_ indi- 
vidual, then we can work together co- 
operatively striving to help the deaf as 
they deserve to be helped. 


telephone on the local school board and 
in other organizations. 

He carries out these activities through 
the partial use of fingers on his left hand, 
and a micro-switch apparatus which en- 
ables him to control several electrical 
devices, including his telephone. The set 
of electrical relays was devised and in- 
stalled by the telephone company at his 
request. This special arrangement, and 
all of the many other unique _installa- 
tions providing phone service for handi- 
capped persons, are a continuing tradi- 
tion with the Bell System. 

At times, Bell System standard equip- 
ment is integrated with special assem- 
blies to provide phone service for the 
handicapped, enabling many to obtain 
jobs selling by phone. In West Chicago, 
Ill., a 21-year-old polio victim earns a 
living by selling household items by a 
special phone developed by Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company. 

These specific installations are a few 
of the many combinations of services and 
equipment available from the Bell Sys- 
tem to aid the handicapped in communi- 
cating by telephone. In researching new 
phone conveniences for the general pub- 
lic, communications scientists often come 
up with leads that produce ingenious aids 
for handicapped people. The reverse also 
happens, since a device designed for the 
handicapped may wind up helping thou- 
sands of average jobholders and home- 
makers to do their work better. 

When Picturephone service was intro- 
duced commercially last summer between 
New York, Chicago and Washington, D. 
C., it was described as a logical exten- 
sion of telephone service by combining 
audio and visual systems. To some, it 
was a novel means of telephoning. But 
to the deaf, who may never have known 
the convenience of telephone service, it 
meant much more. In addition to regu- 
lar voice transmission, Picturephone ser- 
vice transmits the person’s image en- 
abling deaf and voiceless callers to con- 
verse through the language of signs. 


But how can deaf people hold conver- 
sations via regular telephone service? 
One of the most ingenious communica- 
tions services that the Bell System offers 
the handicapped is a_ beehive flashing 
lamp that enables the totally deaf to hold 
a two-way conversation by phone. It con- 
verts dial tone, busy signals and hum- 
ming sounds into visual signals of vary- 
ing lengths. 

When a deaf person places a call. dis- 
tinctive flashing signals help him differ- 
entiate between the dial tone, busy tone 
and unanswered phone on the other end. 
The called -party’s voice causes the lamp 
to flash in a way readily distinguishable 
from other signals. 

Two people with a little practice can 
hold an understandable conversation be- 
tween themselves by humming Morse or 
some other mutually understandable code, 
thereby flashing the lamp. Simple com- 
munication also is possible by having the 
deaf person ask questions, with the other 
party humming once for “‘yes’”’ or twice 
for ‘‘no.”’ 


Gallaudet College Enrolls 
Record-breaking 798 Students 


Gallaudet College started its 102nd aca- 
demic year with a record enrollment of 
798 students (429 men and 369 women). 
Highest enrollment last year was 761. 

The current figures show 197 college 
preparatory students; 565 undergraduates; 
and 36 graduates, including one auditing 
and one special, enrolled. There are 100 
seniors, 98 juniors, 129 sophomores, 229 
freshmen, and 9 special students in the 
undergraduate department. 

Last year’s senior class had 54 enrolled 
when the college opened as compared 
with the present record high of 100. 

The students come from 49 states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
15 foreign countries. Alaska is the only 
state not represented. California leads 
with 89 students enrolled; New York ranks 
second with 64; and Illinois third with 55. 
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American Lutherans Making Impact . . . 


Ephphatha Seminar On Hearing 


By Sterling H. Simonson 


“Chaplain, I like what is happening at 
East Side Lutheran Church in our work 
with the deaf!’”’ As the Ephphatha chap- 
lain assigned to this hearing congrega- 
tion with the specific task to develop an 
Ephphatha chaplaincy program for the 
South Dakota District of the former ELC, 
I was attentive to an encouraging word. 
My complimentary friend continued: “I 
enjoy sitting in my car while waiting for 
the second service and when the deaf 
boys and girls as well as the adults come 
out from the 9:30 service in the Ephpha- 
tha Chapel, I like to watch them as they 
talk with their hands! Now that I have 
watched them through the winter months, 
you know I really enjoy smiling and wav- 
ing to them a Sunday morning greeting!” 

This conversation illustrated for me the 
fact that a congregation of hearing people 
can become excited about the Ephphatha 
emphasis on hearing impairment. Just 
as the hearing people in the Ephphatha 
Chapter Seven of St. Mark became ex- 
cited about our Lord’s miracle that re- 
stored hearing to the man who was deaf, 
so the pastors and people of the congrega- 
tion named East Side Lutheran Church 
in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, have echoed 
the Ephphatha experience by saying: 
“Behold, He has done all things well! He 
even makes the deaf hear and speak 
plainly!” 

This congregation under the leadership 
of Pastor Selmer M. Heen began seven 
years ago a cooperative effort with the 
Ephphatha Missions Board of the former 
ELC, a pilot project designed to de- 
termine the feasibility of developing a 
program of services for those who are 
deaf and those who are hard of hearing 
within the framework of a hearing con- 
gregation. The congregation agreed to 
provide the use of its physical facilities 
and the warmth and feeling of its people 
towards those who have a hearing im- 
pairment. This decision was made in 
part because the South Dakota School for 
the Deaf was within walking distance 
of the church. The Ephphatha Missions 
Board agreed to supply an Ephphatha 
chaplain clinically trained and equipped 
to communicate to the deaf using the 
“simultaneous system,’’ which is to say 
that he combines the spoken word and 
the language of signs as he speaks to 
those who are deaf. Pastor Sterling H. 
Simonson was called in 1959 by the Board 
of Charities of the ELC to serve as the 
Ephphatha chaplain for this Ephphatha 
Center that includes all of the congrega- 
tions in the South Dakota and Southwest- 
ern Minnesota Districts of the American 
Lutheran Church. For the past three 
years this Center has provided a Protes- 


Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, president of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C., is shown addressing the 
Ephphatha Seminar on Hearing Impairment.  In- 
terpreting is one of the Ephphatha chaplains, Rev. 
Lawrence T. Bunde, Jr., pastor of Bread of Life 
Lutheran Church of the Deaf, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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pastor, 


EPHPHATHA SERVICE STAFF—Front row, left to right: 
Church of the Deaf, Faribault, Minn.; Rev. Sterling 
of the Deaf, the American Lutheran Church, Sioux Falls, S. 
Bread of Life Lutheran Church of the Deaf, 
Bethlehem Lutheran Church of the Deaf, Saskatoon, 


Impairment 


Rev. Ingvald M. Thvedt, pastor, Ephphatha 
. Simonson, executive director, Ephphatha Services 


D. Back row: Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, Jr., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Rev. Ken Finnestad, pastor, 


Saskatchewan, Canada; Rev. Gordon Long, assistant 


pastor, Ephphatha Church of the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 


tant program of religious education and 
fellowship for the Protestant children 
whose parents request its services. There 
are 75 children enrolled in the Ephphatha 
Chapel Center at the present time. In 
addition to the work with the deaf chil- 
dren enrolled in the South Dakota School 
for the Deaf, the Ephphatha chaplain 
provides worship services and fellowship 
opportunities for the adult deaf people 
living in these two districts. 

This fall the East Side Lutheran Church 
hosted a two-day Ephphatha Seminar en 
Hearing Impairment that highlighted for 
this congregation and the community the 
urgent need for the Christian church to 
register not only acceptance of the indi- 
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vidual whose hearing is impaired, but 
that it is equally important for the 
Church to register awareness and under- 
standing of the many problems faced by 
those who live with the hearing impaired 
individual. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Ephphatha Mission Board planned the 
seminar program and asked the author 
of this article, as the executive director 
of Ephphatha Missions, to direct the de- 
velopment of the seminar. The commit- 
tee was fortunate in securing two men 
prominent in the area of social services 
and education for the deaf to serve as 
‘headliners’ for the seminar; namely 
the Rev. Paul A. Boe, executive director 
of the Division of Social Services for the 
ALC, and Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College. 


Rev. Boe delivered the sermons at both 
Sunday morning worship services to a 
combined attendance of over 1,200 people. 
Radio station KSOO Sioux Falls carried 
the 11:00 a.m. service to a large listening 
audience, covering the four-state area of 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa and Min- 
nesota. Pastor Boe emphasized the im- 
portance of a congregation assuming the 
role of responsible people of God walking 
along in knowledgable concern with those 
who are facing life with a special need 
of one kind or another. Approximately 
125 deaf children and adults were in at- 
tendance at these services. Chaplain and 
Mrs. Sterling H. Simonson and some of 
the deaf young people interpreted these 
services in the language of signs. 


Dr. Leonard M. Elstad presented three 
papers on the following topics: (1) The 
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This exhibit of the Deafness Research Foundation was one of several displays at the Ephphatha Seminar 
on Hearing Impairment at East Side Lutheran Church, Sioux Falls, S. D., Oct. 17-18, 1965. 


Church’s Outreach to Those Whose Hear- 
ing Is Impaired; (2) Current Develop- 
ments in Education for the Deaf; (3) 
Reaching the Adult Deaf Through the 
Existing Community Agencies. 

The five Ephphatha chaplains were also 
involved in the Ephphatha Seminar pro- 
gram. Chaplain Simonson spoke Sunday 
evening on the topic: ‘“‘The Ephphatha 
Emphasis Today” and introduced Pastor 
Gordon Long, Ephphatha’s newest staff 
member, to the group. On Monday after- 
noon he led a discussion on “‘Tools Made 
to Motivate a Climate of Christ-like Con- 
cern for the Hearing Impaired.’ Chap- 
lain Ingvald M. Thvedt of Fairbault pre- 
sented a demonstration of “The Use of 
Rear Projection Equipment for Visualiz- 
ing the Gospel.’’ Chaplain Ken Finnestad 
of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, presented a 
paper on ‘“‘The Role of an Ephphatha 
Chaplain in the Religious Education of 
the Deaf.’ Ephphatha Chaplain Law- 
rence T. Bunde, Minneapolis, together 
with Mr. Robert Lauritsen, Consultant for 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation for the State 
of Minnesota, led a Monday noon-hour 
forum on “Adult Education Efforts for 
the Twin Cities’ Deaf.’’ 

The Ephphatha theme was emphasized 
at two of the Sioux Falls service clubs 
on Monday noon. Dr. Elstad spoke to 
175 Rotarians and Mr. Henry A. Daum, 
executive director of the St. Paul Re- 
habilitation Center and Workshop, spoke 
to the men of the Sioux Falls East Ki- 
wanis Club on the theme, ‘“‘A Hearing 
Loss Is a Community Loss.” 

Mr. Terry Hokenstad, professor of so- 
ciology at Augustana College, and con- 
sultant for the Sioux Falls United Com- 
munity Services, concluded the seminar 
by leading the participants in a discussion 
on the theme, ““The Community of Faith 
Goes into Action.” 

An important part of the seminar that 
created a great deal of interest to many 
people in addition to the actual partici- 
pants in the seminar program was the 
unique educational exhibits on display 
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in the choir room of the church. North- 
western Bell Telephone Company prepared 
an elaborate exhibit of their special equip- 
ment designed for those whose hearing 
is impaired. Official representatives of 
the telephone company were on hand 
through both days of the seminar to 
demonstrate and explain the equipment. 
The Deafness Research Foundation, spon- 
sors of the Temporal Bone Banks Pro- 
gram, had two effective displays designed 
to alert the public to the current efforts 
of the medical profession to encourage 
medical research into the cause, cure 
and prevention of hearing impairment. 
Dr. John B. Gregg, M.D., director of the 
DRF for the State of South Dakota, was 
in attendance to provide professional 
counsel for hearing impaired people to 
process their decision to bequeath their 
“hearing machine’ to medical science. 
The Ephphatha Services of the American 
Lutheran Church featured an exhibit de- 
signed to display the work of the Ephpha- 
tha General Office, located at the East 
Side Lutheran Church in Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, and its four Centers located 
at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, in Canada; 
Minneapolis and Faribault in Minnesota; 
and Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


The exhibits were viewed by more than 
650 people. The intermediate and high 
school children at the South Dakota School 
for the Deaf devoted Monday morning to 
a carefully organized tour of the exhibit 
hall. 


A large portion of the people living in 
the Upper Midwest served by the two 
television stations in Sioux Falls were 
alerted to the problems of hearing im- 
pairment. During a period of six weeks 
prior to the Ephphatha Seminar, television 
stations KELO-TV and KSOO-TV_ con- 


These chaplains helped direct the Ephphatha Sem- 
inar. Left to right: Rev. Paul A. Boe, executive 
director, Division of Social Services, the American 
Lutheran Church; Rev. David Johnson, director of 
parish education, East Side Lutheran Church, Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; Rev. Selmer M. Heen, pastor of East 
Side Lutheran Church, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Rev. 
Sterling H. Simonson, executive director,. Ephphatha 
per ices of the Deaf, the American Lutheran 
urch. 


tributed a total of over two hours of 
public service time to a ‘Dialogue on 
Deafness.”’ Community leaders in edu- 
cation and service for the deaf partici- 
pated in the panel discussions and an- 
nouncements of the coming seminar. Two 
“television firsts’ for this area were 
established when Will Carlson’s “Night 
Final,’ a KELO-TV news cast, was in- 
terpreted in the language of signs by Mrs. 
Sterling Simonson and a half hour live 
TV panel consisting of three adult deaf 
men entered into a discussion of the 
problems they face in relating to the 
hearing people as they live and work 
within the hearing community. Mr. A. S. 
Myklebust, superintendent of the South 
Dakota School for the Deaf, and Ephpha- 
tha Chaplain Simonson interpreted the 
language of signs for the moderator, Mr. 
Jim Whipkey, special events director of 
KSOO-TV. The spoken word was trans- 
lated into the language of signs so that 
the deaf members of the panel were fully 
aware of the entire conversation. 

Seven significant results of the Ephpha- 
tha Seminar on Hearing Impairment may 
be listed as follows: 


1. Pastors, educators of the deaf, doc- 
tors and social workers together with 
parents of deaf children sat down 
together in the framework of a Chris- 
tian congregation to discuss the op- 
portunities and challenge of living 
today with a serious hearing involve- 
ment. 


2. The membership of East Side Luth- 
eran Church in Sioux Falls discov- 
ered the extent and the importance 
of their participation in a program 
designed to encourage those who are 
deaf and those who are hard of 
hearing. 


3. Over 200 deaf and hard of hearing 
people worshipped and worked with 
more than 1,200 hearing people in 
a free discussion of their mutual 
problems and opportunities. 


4. A large portion of the people living 
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in the Upper Midwest were alerted 
to the fact the church is actively 
involved in relating to those whose 
hearing is impaired. 


5. Four districts of the American Luth- 
eran Church were represented by 
seven District Social Service Com- 
mittee members and discussed some 
specific suggestions for work with 
those who are deaf and hard of 
hearing. 


6. The seven members of the Ephphatha 
Mission Board and their seven staff 
members were renewed and inspired 
to strengthen their efforts to make 
the Ephphatha Emphasis more effec- 
tive in the church today. 


7. More than 30 students from August- 
ana College Teachers’ Training Pro- 
gram for Education of the Deaf, stu- 
dent nurses from the Presentation 
School of Nursing and the University 
of South Dakota Speech and Hearing 
Clinic were exposed to many of the 
problems they will meet in their pro- 
fessional careers as they relate to 
the deaf and hard of hearing. 


ATTENTION 
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Gallaudet College has received an un- 
restricted gift of $2,500 from the Crown 
Zellerbach Foundation of San Francisco 
. .. Karen Overgard, a junior co-ed from 
Birmingham, Mich., reigned as the 1965 
Gallaudet College Homecoming Queen. . . 
There are a total of 37 new faces on the 
Gallaudet faculty. Twenty of them are 
replacements and 17 are in new positions 
on the staff . . . A new specialized instru- 
ment shop has been established at Gal- 
laudet. The main purpose of the shop 
will be to develop electric, electronic and 
mechanical devices of a specialized na- 
ture. Robert S. Eubanks, a laboratory 
assistant in the Gallaudet physics depart- 
ment, has been appointed as technician 
in charge.—Gallaudet College News Re- 
lease 


The new North Carolina School for the 
Deaf at Wilson was formally dedicated 
on Sept. 19. Money has been appropriated 
for the second phase of the program.— 
the North Carolinian 


An Advisory Council for the Deaf has 
been established in Greater Kansas City. 
It is affiliated with the K. C. Speech and 
Hearing Association. It is hoped that 
funds can be found for a trained counselor 
who will provide services similar to that 
of the Wichita agency ... Has it ever 
happened before? The Kansas School for 
the Deaf has a set of deaf triplets, Larry, 
Garry, and Terry Schartz from Great 
Bend.—the Kansas Star 


The Iowa School for the Deaf following 
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the homecoming game with Kansas served 
lunch to over 800 people . . . Businessmen 
in Council Bluffs donated a new electric 
scoreboard. The new board promptly put 
truth above loyalty and registered a 26-7 
victory for Kansas.—the lowa Hawkeye 


Mrs. Pauline Gustin of Seattle, Wash., 
recently celebrated her 100th birthday. 
She has been a member of the Puget 
Sound Association of the Deaf for 65 years 
and was a charter member of the organi- 
zation.—_The PSAD News 

The Mary H. Katzenbach School for the 
deaf (formerly N.J.) terminated the edu- 
cation of 33 students last spring. Within 
three months all of them were employed 
or on their way to college. Most of the 
grads obtained employment in the field 
in which they were trained. The fact 
that New Jersey long has had one of the 
nation’s best vocational training programs 
in deaf education makes the above claim 
a hearty recommendation for the proposed 
vocational-technical institute—The New 
Jersey News 


The Knights of Columbus of Milwaukee 
gave a benefit picnic for the St. John’s 
School for the Deaf and netted a tidy sum 
of sixteen grand. The gimmick was that 
of “buying a brick’’ for the new school. 


Tennessee and Arizona are the two 
schools selected to carry out a pilot pro- 
gram in the use of new _ instructional 
media. The project is under the direc- 
tion of Marshall Hester and the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. Dr. Hester started 
off the program with a workshop at both 
schools to acquaint staff members with 
the new materials and methods. Several 
classes at each school will be provided 
overhead projectors, projection screens 
and tables, ete. 


Citations: Tommy Gray of Austin, 
Texas, received a citation for ‘‘meritori- 
ous service’ from the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped. Mr. Gray, the son of deaf par- 
ents, has been engaged in many activi- 
ties in aiding the deaf, not the least of 
which is teaching Sunday school to deaf 
classes. He is an assistant cashier in the 
National Capitol Bank of Austin 
Jacob L. Caskey, vocational director at 
the Indiana School, was awarded the Goy- 
ernor’s Rehabilitation Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award on Oct. 6... Corrine (Lee) 
Petersen, a graduate of Gallaudet College 
and the California School, and now a 
teacher of the deaf mentally deficient 
in Minnesota, has received a citation from 
the editors of Who’s Who of American 
Women. The winner of the citation was 
chosen from the 22,200 names in the new 
fourth edition. She was one of 14 women 
cited.—The Minnesota Companion. 


The American School for the Deaf will 
shortly offer adult deaf a 16-week course 
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to develop skills in machine operation. 
The project was made possible by a grant 
of $84,140 from the Manpower Defense 
Training Act. Nineteen precision machine 
tools have been loaned to the school by 
GSA. Applicants need not be residents of 
Connecticut to take part in the program. 
The American School has been very suc- 
cessful in placing machine operators in 
New England industries.—the American 
Era 


Channel 9 in the San Francisco Bay 
area is offering a series of 30 half-hour 
lipreading lessons twice a day at 4:30 and 
7:30. A Viewer’s Manual with practice 
exercises and tests can be purchased from 
the San Francisco Hearing Society for 
one dollar. Mrs. Rose Feilbach Broberg 
is the teacher in the program.—the Cali- 
fornia News 


Arn Bottomley of Halifax, England, re- 
ceived the thrill of a lifetime, according 
to a widely circulated news release. Ann, 
a 19-year-old deaf textile worker, was the 
envy of her co-workers when Lord Snow- 
don, on a tour of the plant, stopped and 
spoke to her in the language of signs. 


Where is Doc Marcus Kenner, and his 
celebrated boxed column in THE DEAF 
AMERICAN? Has he retired? And why? 
I saw him daily at Hotel Shoreham in 
Washington during the IGD week last 
summer and had daily chats with him. 
He always held me entranced with his 
witty conversation and anecdotes, and I 
felt like a boy at a master’s feet while 
he unraveled a yarn, usually a humorous 
one. I liked to study his method, his 
delivery, and the pause before he struck 
a point home. 


He never said a bitter word about any- 
body—he never was gloomy—and when 
his infirmity was creeping on him in his 
legs (as was evident last summer) he 
jested about it—he never expressed self- 
pity. He was joy incarnate and greeted 
people right and left, and poked some 
with a ready quip or jibe. 


He expressed surprise that anybody’d 
miss his column. He did not promise he’d 
continue it. So, Editor Smith, may I re- 
quest that you persuade Doc Kenner to 
resume his cherished regular column in 
the DA? I’m sure many other readers 
miss him too. 

Winston Churchill has made the hand 
sign ‘‘V’’ famous in the last World War. 
Essentially a man of expressive words, 
Sir Winston seems to have found hand 
signs sometimes more expressive than 
spoken words, as witness the following 
anecdote taken from The Reader’s Digest: 

The husband of a friend of mine was 
seated next to Lady Churchill at a din- 
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Newsmen were unable to find out how he 
had acquired the skill. 


Robert Kleberg, graphic arts teacher 
at the Texas School for the Deaf, is, ac- 
cording to an item in the Lone Star, the 
first deaf man to be ordained as a deacon 
in the Baptist church. 


Bricks and Mortar: Bids have been iet 
for a $268,427 remodeling job on the oid 
Oklahoma School dining hall. The build- 
ing will become a vocational rehabilita- 
tion center ... Hester Hall, a new pri- 
mary unit at the New Mexico School for 
the Deaf, was dedicated on Sept. 8... 
Hurricane Betsy did extensive damage 
at the Louisiana School for the Deaf but 
no one was injured. Four trees were up- 
rooted and gutters and windows were ex- 
tensively damaged ... Like the folks in 
New York, the people at the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf learned about the 
frailties of the electric service generally 
taken for granted. A _ post-hole digger 
shorted an underground cable and cut 
power to the administration building. 
Pupils had to eat by candlelight and wash 
dishes by hand. 


Humo. 


AMONG THE DEAF 


By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


ner party. Across the table was Sir 
Winston, who kept making his hand walk 
up and down—two fingers bent at the 
knuckles. The fingers appeared to be 
walking toward Lady Churchill. Finally 


her dinner partner, overcome with curi- 
osity, asked, “‘Why is Sir Winston looking 


All this and 


Hawaii, foo.. 


at you so wistfully, and whatever is he 
doing with those two knuckles on the 
table?’’ 

“That’s simple,’ she replied. ‘‘We had 
a mild quarrel before we left home, and 
he is indicating it’s his fault and he’s on 
his knees to me in abject apology.’”’—Mrs. 
Allen T. Edmunds 

oo oo oo 

Herb Larson tells this one: 

In a town in New Mexico a lady sees 
the Larsons on the street talking in hand 
signs, and approaches them, asks if they 
are deaf, introduces herself as Mrs. Lind- 
holm’s sister, Mrs. Elsie Fischer. Herb 
asserts knowing Mr. Lindholm, having 
met him in Washington at the World 
Congress of Educators of the Deaf. Mrs. 
Fischer opines Mr. L. was at that inter- 
national meeting. After further pleas- 
antries they separate and go their differ- 
ent ways. 

In the car Caroline Larson asks hus- 
band if he really knew Mr. Lindholm. 
Yes, he says—man of the chess fame. 
Caroline asks if he did not mean Mr. 
Ladner. Herb then realizes his mistake, 
admits it was Mr. Ladner he has met. 
at the gathering—Mr. Ladner of the chess 
fame—and not Mr. Lindholm, who he has 
never met—not until the late summer of 
1965. 

% * % 

Dorothy Miles (newly married, her 
present name escapes me—no use asking 
for her ’phone number) at IGD told me 
she saw four blind men, probably students 
at the University of Maryland, in the 
stadium listening to IGD contest results 
being broadcast by loudspeaker. They 
must have.been impressed by the awful 
quiet of the spectators, except perhaps 
for occasional hand clapping, and of 
course some spontaneous shouting by 
some vociferous deaf. 
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The Review and Recommendations of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on the Report to the Secretary 
On the Education of the Deaf 


(Editor’s note: The covering letter on 
this report is self explanatory.) 

Distribution of the published report on 
the “‘Education of the Deaf’’ submitted 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare by his special study com- 
mittee in February of 1965 has stimulated 
considerable interest among those who 
have responsibility at Federal, State and 
local levels for the education and train- 
ing of children and young adults who 
are handicapped by deafness. 

The enclosed statement, approved by 
the Secretary on October 8, 1965, repre- 
sents the review and recommendations of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare regarding this report. This re- 
port suggests a positive action program 
that will be taken by the various agencies 
within the Department to facilitate the 
improvement of all activities and services 
being conducted for the benefit of these 
children. 

Philip H. Des Marais 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Legislation Department of HEW 


A national study of the education of the 
deaf, sponsored by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare was conducted dur- 
ing 1964 by a special Advisory Committee 
appointed by the Secretary for this purpose 
as authorized by P.L. 88-136. In reference to 
this, the Report of the Conference Commit- 
tee on P.L. 88-136 states that: “It is the de- 
sire of the conferees that this study cover 
the entire educational program of both Gal- 
laudet and the state program for the deaf, 
that it be as thorough as possible and that 
the findings be reported as soon is possible.” 

The appointed Advisory Committee was 
asked to conduct a thorough study of the 
problem and make recommendations regard- 
ing new or existing activities within the De- 
partment in an effort to overcome present 
deficiencies in educational programs for the 
deaf in this country. In addition, the Com- 
mittee was expected to recommend a long 
range action program for planning Federal 
and non-Federal activities in the fields of 


peuention, training and rehabilitation of the 
eaf. 

Upon successful completion of this mission 
in February of 1965, the Committee submitted 
The program 


its report to the Department. 
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recommended is a farsighted one reflecting 
a clear understanding of and appreciation for 
problems faced by this group of handicapped 
individuals and the dedicated people who 
work with them. 

Lay and professional organizations inter- 
ested in the education of the deaf were asked 
to review and comment on the Report on 
Education of the Deaf. Most who have re- 
sponded regard it as an excellent study. Gen- 
eral reaction within the Department has also 
been positive. A number of the recommen- 
dations for action can be implemented under 
existing programs. New authority for addi- 
tional programs in several agencies of the 
Department makes it possible to carry out 
more of the recommendations of this report. 

A broad program within the Department 
including a variety of activities directly af- 
fecting the education, training and_ rehabili- 
tation of the deaf has been developing in 
recent years. The legislative acts authorizing 
these are as follows: 

Vocational Rehabilitation Act (P.L. 83-565, 

as amended) 

Captioned Films for the Deaf (P.L. 87-715, 
as amended) 

Program for Training Teachers of the 
Deaf (P.L. 87-276) 

Program for the Preparation of Profes- 
sional Personnel in the education of 
Handicapped Children (P.L. 85-926, as 
amended) 

Research and Demonstration in the Edu- 
cation of Handicapped Children (P.L. 
85-926, as amended) 

National Technical Institute Act of 1965 
(P.L. 89-36) 

The following are additional resources for 
implementing some of the recommendations 
proposed by the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Deaf: 

National Defense Education Act of 1958 

Vocational Education Act. of 1963 

Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 

Higher Education Act of 1965 

The agencies of the Department including 
the Office of Education. Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administration, Public Health Service 
in its National Institutes of Health, and Wel- 
fare Administration in its Children’s Bureau 
are continually increasing their commitment 
and attention to problems related to educa- 
tion, employment, health and general wel- 
fare of the deaf. 

Recommendations for Departmental action 
on the proposals set forth in the Report on 
the Education of the Deaf are as follows: 


1. Planning For Preschool, Elemnetary and 
Secondary Education of the Deaf 


The improvement of identification, diagnos- 
tic and educational services for children with 
hearing impairments can only be achieved 
through close coordination of Federal, State, 
local and private agencies. 


A. A national conference on State planning 
should be convened as soon as possible 
to consider the problem of total plan- 
ning for the education and training of 
deaf children and youth. 


B. Grants should be awarded to selected 
Stetes, where adequately trained per- 
sonnel and consultative services are 
available. to facilitate planning for the 
organization of services for the deaf 
within these States. 


Further implementation of these plans with- 
in States cen be aided through existing pro- 
grams in the several agencies within the 
Department. Federal support for initial plan- 
ning is currently possible under the pro- 
visions of Titles I and V of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 
89-10) supplemented by the provisions of the 
Voc*tional Rehabilitation Act, as amended 
by P.L. 89-333. 


Il. Post-secondary Education 

The deaf youth of our nation should be 
entitled to complete post-secondary educa- 
tion and training opportunities. The liberal 
arts program at Gallaudet College offers the 
only opportunity for advanced study at the 
present time. 

A. The Congress has now acted to pro- 
vide a new and important opportunity 
for training in passing Public Law 
89-36, authorizing the establishment of 
a National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf. The Office of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is now 
engaged in implementing the provisions 


of this Act and a planning staff has 
been selected. In the near future the 
National Advisory Board will be ap- 
pointed to begin processing and re- 
viewing applications for the Institute. 

B. Demonstration programs providing fa- 
cilities and services for deaf students at 
selected colleges and universities could 
be supported by Section 302 of P.L. 
88-164, as amended, and be substantial- 
ly reinforced by amendments to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act (P.L. 
89-333). 

C. Similar demonstration programs can 
be developed at vocationally oriented 
junior colleges, area vocational schools 
and residential vocational schools with 
support through the same Federal aid 
programs. 

D. In order to encourage the development 
of community adult education  pro- 
grams, we recognize the need for pro- 
fessional leadership at the national 
level. The appointment of an adult 
education specialist in the area of the 
deaf to be assigned to the Office of 
Education is currently being consid- 
ered. This professional staff person 
would be expected to provide the con- 
sultative and promotional services 
needed to aid local areas that are al- 
ready interested but lack know-how 
and financial support. Demonstration 
programs in adult education could be 


supported by Cooperative Research 
Program (P.L. 83-531, as amended); 
Vocational Education Research Pro- 


gram (P.L. 88-210). and the Manpower 
Development and ‘Training Program 
(P.L. 89-15, as amended). 


lll. Gallaudet College 


With respect to the liberal arts role of the 
Gallaudet College in the education of the 
deaf, the Committee had this to say: 

The Committee has found that Gallaudet 
Collere is performing the function of a 
liberal arts college and that, in terms of 
the program of the College, it is teaching 
at the college level. Gallaudet is the only 
liberal arts college that can today effec- 
tively serve most deaf students and in 
so doing it performs a valuable construc- 
tive function in the overall education of 
the deaf.” 

However, the Committee pointed out areas 
that would benefit by change. These include 
curriculum, preparation and training of the 
faculty and certain aspects of its administra- 
tion policy. 

A. The Federal Government _ should con- 
tinue its support of the College in its 
efforts to maintain and improve its 
status as a liberal arts institution. 


B. Concerning the training of College 
Faculty, the report recommends that 
the program of orientation for new 
faculty members should be reorganized 
to permit new faculty members, at 
full pay, to devote at least 3 months 
(1) to achieve a deeper understanding 
of the educational deprivation students 
have suffered because of their handi- 
cap and (2) to learn more effectively 
how to communicate with the deaf. 
Financial support is available through 
programs for training in the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration to  ac- 
complish this. 


Cc. The report recommends that a liberal 
leave policy for faculty members seek- 
ing doctorates should be _ instituted. 
Additional funds in the College budget 
should be authorized in order to make 
this possible. 


D. In view of current planning for the 
establishment of a National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf and other edu- 
eational and training activities at post- 
secondary levels, the College’s plans 
for expansion should be reviewed and 
evaluated with these developments in 
mind. 


E. The report recommends that the com- 
position, geographic representation and 
number of Gallaudet Board Members 
should be reviewed. Revisions would 
require the amendment of Public Law 
83-420. 

F. It is further recommended that addi- 
tional funds be provided to the College 
budget to provide a more adequate 
mental health program for students. 
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Both the Public Health Service and 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion could provide the financial assist- 
ance needed to improve this program. 


IV. Federal Activities 


The Department’s programs and activities 
for the deaf require broader perspective, new 
approaches and more effective coordination. 
The Congress has already acted upon this by 
proposing, in an amendment to S. 2232, that 
a National Advisory Committee on Education 
of the Deaf and appropriate staff be ap- 
pointed to the Secretary’s Office to be re- 
sponsible for these tasks. This function 
would be the responsibility of the newly ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary for Education. 


V. Research 


A significant improvement in the education 
of the deaf is unlikely without a major re- 
search effort. As stated in the report: 


“There is a need for a bold new ap- 
proach to the problem—one characterized 
by ovenmindedness and a willingness to 
see the education of the deaf not as an 
isolated problem, but as one which has 
-much in common with the learning prob- 
lems of other groups of handicapped per- 
sons. If the education of the deaf calls 
for a multidisciplinary approach, research 
into the problems of the field demands 
even more that many disciplines be en- 
listed in the search for answers that have 
been so elusive.” 


A. Opportunities for educational research 
support are available in the research 
and demonstration programs of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration, 
Office of Education, and Public Health 
Service. 


B. Recently expanded provisions of Sec- 
tion 302 of P.L. 88-164 enabling the 
Commissioner of Education to construct 
a facility for research and related pur- 
poses for the education of handicapped 
children provide an opportunity to de- 
vote an appropriate portion of this fa- 
cility to a coordinated program of re- 
search in the area of the deaf. 


C. Experts among the various advisory 
groups for research programs through- 
out the Department together with oth- 
ers in the field will be convened to 
help the Department develop a_ pro- 
posed comprehensive research program 
in this area. 


In addition to the action program outlined 
above as it relates to the specific recommen- 
dations of the Report on Education of the 
Deaf, the Department has recognized other 
needs relating to the problem and thereby 
proposes to act upon these as well. These 
include the following: 


1. Identify more clearly the role of State 
schools for the deaf in a comprehensive 
educational plan including standards 
for educational programs that should 
be maintained in such facilities. 


2. Define more clearly the _ respective 
roles of health and welfare related ac- 
tivities, vocational rehabilitation, as 
well as general education in the train- 
ing of deaf individuals. 


3. Encourage the development of longi- 
tudinal studies of the total educational 
process from _ preschool or nursery 
levels through secondary schools for 
continuing evaluation purposes. 


4. Initiate a more comprehensive evalua- 
tion of problems of the multiple handi- 
capped (deaf-blind, deaf-emotionally dis- 
turbed, etc.). 


Approved by the Secretary October 8, 1965. 
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WORLD FEDERATION OFFICERS DISCUSS PROBLEMS—President Dragoljub Vukotic, Secretary-General 
Cesare Magarotto, First Vice President Vittorio leralla of the World Federation of the Deaf met with 
Miss Mary E. Switzer, commissioner of the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, on June 30, 1965, 
to exchange thinking on common problems and aspirations of deaf people over the world. In the ac- 
companying picture they are seated to Miss Switzer’s left and right respectively. Frederick Schreiber, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Association of the Deaf, appearing on behalf of Byron B. Burnes, 
who is a vice president of the World Federation of the Deaf, stands second from the left and Mrs. leralla 
stands second from the right. Boyce R. Williams, Deno Reed and John 1. Gonzales, from left to right, 
all of the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, complete the second row. Bureau Vice Presidents 
Lavaud of France and Sutjaguin of Russia and members Petrikiewicz of Poland and Nigam of India 
were unavoidably absent. The need for an early end to the discrimination against deaf people that is 
manifested in many countries which have seriously limited or no special education or rehabilitation 
services for the deaf was the principal subject of discussion. Messrs. Schreiber and Williams met with 
the Bureau at the United Nations in New York City the following week where an agenda of compre- 


hensive substance was processed in two days. 


California Law Provides 
Help for Deaf Students 


The State of California has an unique 
law enacted at the 1965 session of its 
state legislature which provides for ‘‘edu- 
cational aides’? for deaf students. The 
law provides for a two-year pilot program 
under the California Department of Re- 
habilitation, to be conducted at such 
campuses of the University of California, 
the state colleges, and such junior col- 
leges as may be selected. 

Complete text of the law: 


An act to add Article 3 (commencing with 
Section 6991) to Chapter 10.5 of Division 6 
of the Education Code, relating to educa- 
tional aides for deat students. 

The people of the State of California do 

enact as follows: 

Section 1. Article 3 (commencing with Sec- 
tion 6991) is added to Chapter 10.5 of Division 
6 of the Education Code, to read: 

Article 3. Educational Aides for Deaf Students 
6991. The Department of Rehabilitation shall 

administer a pilot program under which full- 

time students who are deaf or hard of hear- 
ing and who are clients of the department 
may be provided with the assistance of per- 
sons who shall be known as educational aides. 

The program shall be conducted at such 

campuses of the University of California, the 

state colleges, and junior colleges as shall be 
selected by the department. The program 
shall be conducted in cooperation with the 

Regents of the University of California, the 

Trustees of the California State Colleges and 

the governing boards of the participating jun- 

ior college districts. 

6992. A deaf or hard-of-hearing’ student at 
any of the institutions selected by the de- 
partment to participate in the pilot program 
may, with the approval of the department, 
engage a person to serve him as an educa- 
tional aide. Any person engaged as an edu- 
eational aide .shall possess the qualifications 
prescribed by the department and he may 
be compensated for his services at a rate not 
to exceed two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) 
per hour. Any deaf student whose engagement 
of an educational aide has been approved by 
the department shall be reimbursed by the 
department in the amount necessary to pay 
the compensation of his educational aide. 

6993. The director shall report to the Legis- 
lature at its 1967 Regular Session regarding 


the effectiveness of the pilot program, such 
report to contain his recommendations for 
expansion or extension of the program. 

6994. An educational aide may provide any 
or all of the following services for a deaf or 
hard-of-hearing student: 

(a) He may take notes in lecture classes. 

(b) He may provide manual or visual inter- 
pretation of the content of any class in 
which a deaf student is enrolled. 

(c) He may assist in transcribing tape re- 
corded notes. 

(d) He may, within his capabilities, counsel 
a deaf student in academic problems. 

(e) He may serve as an interpreter for a 
deaf student in conversations with instruc- 
tors and academic officials. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this act shall 
terminate on June 30, 1967. 


Interpreter Listings 
Available to States 


The Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf now has a master membership list, 
according to Kenneth F. Huff, president 
of the RID. Names are grouped by 
states in the nine regions of the United 
States. z 

Regional lists have 
been furnished super- 
intendents of residen- 
tial schools for the 
deaf and _ presidents 
of state associations 
of the deaf. These 
persons have been re- 
quested to make as 
many duplicate copies as deemed neces- 
sary to distribute to courts and other 


agencies where interpreters may be 
needed. 

Applications for membership in the 
RID are still being processed. Inquiries 


should be sent to Mrs. Virginia Lewis, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Registry of Inter- 
preters for the Deaf, 2516 Market Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio 44507. Currently 329 
members are listed in the Registry. 
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NEWS 


News Editor: Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 6170 Downey Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 90805. 
Assistant News Editor: Mrs. Harriett B. Votaw, 2778 S. Xavier St., Denver, Colo. 80236. 


Mississippi .. . 


Friends will be sorry to learn of the 
death of Mrs. Sylvia Soll Smith on Sept. 
22 after a long illness. She was the wife 
of Russell Smith and they formerly lived 
in Pascagoula. They have lived in Yon- 
kers, N. Y., for several years. 

It has just recently been announced 
that P. K. Monaghan of Washington, D. 
C., has married Miss Beechler, also of 
Washington, D. C. 

James Jackson’s wife passed away re- 
cently in Illinois. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde McMullan of Wash- 
ington, D. C., have become grandparents. 
Their daughter Maye (Mrs. John Watson) 
has a girl born on Oct. 27 in Alexandria, 
Va. 

Messrs. Louie and Vannie Johnson of 
New Mexico now have their mother with 
them as their winter visitor. 

Miss Peggy Allen, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mayfield Allen, of Aberdeen placed 
as a semifinalist in the national merit 
examinations for scholarships. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Swearingen's 
daughter, Patsy of Pascagoula, was mar- 
ried Oct. 20. 

The Gulf Coast Silent Club held its 
annual banquet at the Holiday Inn in 
Gulfport on Oct. 23. Several from Jack- 
son attended and reported that although 
the crowd was not as large as expected, 
the program was very good. It consisted 
of several satires of historical events or 
Aesop’s Fables given by Howard Palmer, 
well-known pantomimist and satirist. 

Mr. Palmer also put on a show in 
Houston, Texas, Nov. 27 at the invitation 
of the Houston Silent Club to benefit the 
Texas School for the Deaf at Austin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Palmer spent Saturday 
night, Oct. 23, with her parents in Gulf- 
port. 

On Oct. 24 and 25, Mr. and Mrs. John 
T. Blair of Pittsburg, Kan., attended the 
Kansas Barbers’ Convention at Hotel Dale, 
Coffeyville. Mr. Blair retired in 1959. 
He was a registered barber for 35 years 
in Kansas and Mississippi. 

The mother of Mrs. Billy Walker (nee 
Ann Gooch) of San Antonio, Texas, passed 
away Nov. 10. Mr. and Mrs. Walker re- 
sided in Memphis for many years prior 
to moving to San Antonio. 

Mrs. Myrtle E. Wudel, who spent the 
past year with her son-in-law and daugh- 
ter in Colorado Springs, Colo., Lt. Col. 
and Mrs. H. T. Short, recently returned 
to North Canton, Ohio, to spend the winter 
with her daughter, Mrs. M. P. Peterson. 
Mrs. Wudel is a native of Mississippi. 

James Davis of McComb was confined 
to the Baptist Hospital in Jackson the first 
week of November for a hernia operation. 
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from ’round 
the Nation 


He has made a rapid recovery. 

The wedding of Miss Joy Elizabeth Eili- 
son of Pascagoula to Mr. Curtis Higgin- 
botham of Biloxi was solemnized Nov. 13 
in St. Richard’s Church in Jackson by 
Father Springer, CSSR of Louisiana. Many 
deaf friends and older pupils of MSD at- 
tended the wedding and reception. 

Mrs. Bilbo Monaghan of Washington, 
D. C., flew to Memphis and spent Thanks- 
giving Day with her father at Tupeio. 
She will remain for a three weeks’ vaca- 
tion, visiting various friends in Memphis. 
The Monaghans resided in Memphis for 
many years before moving to Washing- 
ton, D. C., where Mr. Monaghan is a 
printer for the GPO. 


Colorado... 


Kent Elstad, brother of Loren Elstad, 
is now in Colorado Springs from the East. 
He entered the ITU Training Center on 
Nov. 1. Another comeback is Eddie Rodg- 
ers who spent the summer in the East, 
too. 

Merlin Noteboom of Bellflower, Calif., 
cropped in to surprise Verne Barnett 
and John Carlson in October. His brother 
Glen, who is a social worker for the City 
and County of Denver, brought Merlin to 
Denver with him when Glen was return- 
ing to town after his visit in California. 

Mr. and Mrs. West of Hayward, Calif., 
have been in town visiting with Mrs. 
West’s sister and brothers. They have 
been traveling across the country in their 
trailer since they left Hayward last June. 
They reported that Norman McCracken, 
formerly of Denver, is president of the 
Palo Alto Deaf Club. 

During October Mrs. Alice Palazzi of 
Rifle, Colo., was in town visiting with 
the Richard Frasers. She comes to Den- 
ver every year for a short visit with 
friends. She reported that her sister, Ada 
Quinn, is doing fine. They both live in 
Rifle where Alice has been doing nursing 
work at the Delat Nursing Home. 

James Tuskey is now in California 
visiting friends, his sister, his brother 
and his daughter, Cecilia Seimanski, in 
Oakland. 

Dorothy and Odis Landsverk moved 
back to Denver after living in Ankeney, 
Iowa, for a little over a year. Odis is 
back at his old job with the ArtCraft Sign 
Co. and they have rented a nice home 
in the southwest part of Denver near 
an elementary school where Ivan is now 
in the first grade. Sally is only four and 
is at home keeping Dorothy company. 

Marianne and Keith Ferguson are proud 
parents these days. They received word 
from their son Mike that he was pro- 
moted to staff sergeant just four days 


20-YEAR EMPLOYE—Weldon Fouts has compiled 
a creditable work record during his 20 years of 


service at the U. S. Naval Avionics Facility in 
Indianapolis, Ind. He is shown applying gas to a 
sight unit while on the job in the mechanical sec- 
tion of the assembly division. Mr. Fouts is a prod- 
uct of the Indiana School for the Deaf, where he 
Played varsity basketball. His wife, Sarah, also 
works at Naval Avionics—as do several other deaf 
employes. This picture was carried in the NAFI’s 
publication, THE BEAMRIDER, as a part of the 
Observance of National Employ the Handicapped 
Week in October. 


before his 21st birthday. He is stationed 
at Ft. Benning, Ga., with the Army. Word 
from their other son Pat was that he was 
promoted to acting corporal on his 18th 
birthday. He is also in the Army, but 
not at Fort Benning. 


Indiana... 


Mrs. John O’Brien of Rochester, N. Y.. 
visited her daughter, Miss Elizabeth 
O’Brien, a teacher at the Indiana School, 
and friends just prior to Thanksgiving. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Myers drove down 
to Alabama to spend the Thanksgiving 
holidays with relatives. 


Recent Indianapolis visitors were Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Stakley of Knoxville, 
Tenn. They also visited in Akron, Ohio, 
accompanied by their daughter, Mrs. Roy 
Holcomb, and family. 


The Greater Indianapolis Deaf Club does 
not have a basketball team this year, but 
considerable Hoosier talent is playing on 
the Anderson Deaf Club’s team. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred Hazel of Indianapo- 
lis observed their 25th wedding anniver- 
sary on Oct. 25, when a large crowd of 
friends honored them at an open house. 


New officers of the Archibald Memorial 
Home organization: LeRoy Turner, presi- 
dent; Garnel Walker, first vice president; 
Roger Cardwell, second vice president; 
Joseph Kindred, secretary. One item of 
business was a decision to allow out of 
state residents to be admitted to the home. 


Richard Nicolai drove up to Minnesota 
during the Thanksgiving holidays to bring 
back Mrs. Nicolai and son who had been 
visiting her mother. 
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Preliminary Information on the Preparatory Work For the Vth 
Congress of the World Federation of the Deaf 


In accordance with the resolution of 
the IVth Congress of the WFD, the or- 
ganization of the Vth Congress has been 
entrusted to the Polish Association of 
the Deaf. 

In accepting the honour of this task, 
the Polish Association of the Deaf realizes 
that all its efforts would be insufficient 
if it does not receive the close coopera- 
tion of all members of the WFD. 

Therefore we appeal to you for such 
cooperation until the opening of the Con- 
gress. 

An official information book of the 
Congress will be formulated and sent to 
you later. At this stage we should like 
only to give you a brief general outline 
of our plans. 

An organizing committee has been 
formed with, as its President, Dr. Alex- 
ander HULEK, representative of the 
Polish Ministry of Health and Social Wel- 
fare and chairman of the Department 
for the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
at the UNO. 

His deputies are: 

1. Dr. Kasimir KIREJCZYK, chairman 
of the scientific section of the Polish Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, and 

2. Mr. Kasimir ZATOPIANSKI, manager 
of the Congress Office. 

The address of the Congress Office is: 
The Polish Association of the Deaf, The 
Principal Board, 1-3 Jezuicka Str., War- 
saw 40, Poland. Tel. 31.08.96. 

The Congress will be held in Warsaw 
from 10th to 17th of August 1967, with the 
following programme: 

Thursday, August 10—Session of the Bu- 
reau of the WFD. 

Friday, August 11—General Assembly 
of the WFD. 

Saturday, August 12—General Assembly 
of the WFD. 

Sunday, August 13—A.M., Ceremonial 
opening of the Congress; P.M., Scientific 
Commission conferences. 

Monday, August 14—Scientific Commis- 
sion - conferences. 

Tuesday, August 15—Scientific Commis- 
sion - conferences. 

Wednesday, August 16—Scientific Com- 
mission - conferences. 

Thursday, August 17—A.M., 
Commission - conferences; P.M., 
of the Congress. 

The following visits and exhibitions will 
be arranged during the Congress: 

1. International exhibition of books and 
publications concerning deafness. 

2. International exhibition of deaf art- 
ists: (a) oil painting, (b) graphics, (c) 
sculpture, (d) folk art. 

3. International artistic festival: (a) 
folk dances, (b) pantomime, (c) theatre. 

4, International film festival, devoted 
to short films, concerning the deaf and 
hard of hearing, 

5. International meeting of deaf scouts 
and pioneers, 

6. International athletic competitions of 
the deaf, 
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Scientific 
Closing 


7. International motor races of the deaf: 
(a) motor cars, (b) motorcycles and scoct- 
ers. 

The commission - conferences will be 
held over a period of five days. 

It is proposed to call the following com- 
missions: 1) medical and audiological 
commission, 2) commission of psychology, 
3) commission of pedagogics, 4) commis- 
sion of vocational rehabilitation, 5) social 
commission, 6) cultural commission, 7) 
commission for the unification of sign 
language, 8) commission of physical edu- 
cation, 9) commission for developing coun- 
tries. 

The general theme of the conferences 
will be ‘“‘The deaf among hearing per- 
sons.” 

It is proposed that, during the first 
part of the Congress, deliberations will 
take place separately for children and 
for adult persons. 

Consequently it is probable that the 
members of particular commissions will 
take part in the common _ conferences. 
Later the commissions will work sep- 
arately. 

We ask you kindly to send to us by the 
ist of February 1966, the themes of your 
working papers with the nearest defini- 
tion of its contents. 

The papers must be sent to us by the 
3lst of December 1966, with a short sum- 
mary, which must be done by the au- 
thor. The contents of the papers should 
not exceed seven typewritten pages, 
the summary—one typewritten page. 

Apart from the working papers scien- 
tific papers of not more than two type- 
written pages should be submitted. 

All the papers, summaries and an- 
nouncements must be in English or 
French. 

We wish to point out that the aims 
of the Congress and its principal theme 
should determine the trend of the papers, 
which must show, above all, the attain- 
ments of the associations of various coun- 
tries, their researches, organizational 
work, the conditions and means for the 
achievement of real equality of the deaf 
and hearing persons in the field of edu- 
cation, life and work. 

Of the utmost importance is the first 
period of childhood (0-7 years), there- 
fore the rehabilitation of the child and 
its preparation for school will come to 
the fore. 

Other papers not connected with the 
principal theme will be considered only 
according to its scientific value or to 
the time left to the Organizing Commit- 
tee of the Congress. 


A special programme for tourists will 
be provided. It will include many ex- 
cursions to various parts of the country. 

Submitting for your consideration our 
preliminary information, we should be 
grateful if you could: 


1. Start to collect the funds for your 
participation in the Congress, 

2. Inform us by February Ist 1966 how 
many persons from your country will 
take part in the Congress? 

3. Prepare a list of all persons who will 
participate in the Congress as guests or 
tourists, 

4. In particular be so kind as to send 
us as soon as possible, but not later than 
Ist February 1966, the list of exact ad- 
dresses: 

(a) of all the associations and organi- 
zations of the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing in your country, 

(b) of all establishments and _institu- 
tions concerned with the problem of 
deafness, such as clinics, institutes, 
schools for the deaf, etc. 

(c) of private persons concerned with 
the deaf, particularly from scientific 
fields, such as medicine, psychology, 
pedagogy, sociology, vocational re- 
habilitation, etc. 

Please observe the dates which will be 

given in the announcements of the Or- 
ganizing Committee of the Congress. 


THE MANAGER 
of the Congress Office 
K. Zatopianski 
THE PRESIDENT 
of the Principal Board of the 
Polish Association of the Deaf 
Roman Leon Petrykiewicz 


Receive: 

1. The President, Secretary General and 
all the members of WFD Bureau 

2. The chairman of the eight scientific 
commissions 

3. All Members of the World Federation 
of the Deaf 

4. The chairman of the Organizing Com- 
mittee of the Vth Congress. 


And what would be more appropriate 
as a gift for someone!!! 


Shs DEAR Al nenicay 


National Association of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Suite 318 
Washington, D. C. 20006 


FOR THE DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING AUTO OWNERS 
SIREN SIGNAL—5 Transistors 


Red light will steady or flash from siren, horn, whistle or bell. 


switch-volume control and crystal microphone. 
signal lamp, $2.00. 12-Volt battery only. 


SN EN ie uate a ene $35.00 
Black plastic case is included 
Easy to install with an instruction. Extra red 


Heller's Instrument Works, 21 avaton avENUE, SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 95401 
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San Francisco--Site Of 1966 NAD Convention 


WORLD FAMED LANDMARK—The Cliff House, sitting high atop rugged cliffs overlooking seal rocks 


and the broad Pacific, is a famous restaurant and a ‘‘must visit’’ for convention-goers in San Francisco 
for the National Association of the Deaf’s July 10-17, 1966, biennial meeting. 


San Francisco owes much of its indi- 
viduality to three natural endowments: 
its site, topography and climate. 

The city occupies a 46-square mile 
fingertip between the Pacific Ocean and 
one of the world’s greatest natural har- 
bors. Being thus confined has caused 
San Francisco, like Manhattan, to grow 
up rather than out and kept its distinctive 
urbanity intact. 


Hills Galore—Its topography is, to put 
it mildly, uneven. The peninsula which 
forms the Golden Gate’s southern portal 
undulates from sea level to an altitude 
of 925 feet. The downtown buildings rise 
in steep zigzags—rather as if some daunt- 
less developer had tackled the Grand 
Tetons. Just how many hills San Fran- 
cisco covers is a moot question—enough, 
certainly, to provide a whole succession 
of spectacular views. Some sources list 
upward of 40. The main ones—Nob, Rus- 
sian, Telegraph, Twin Peaks, Mount Da- 
vidson, Rincon and Lone Mountain—early 
earned it the Roman pseudonym, City of 
Seven Hills. 


Heady Climate—If San Francisco has a 
look of its own, it also has a climate of 
its own. Visitors invariably find it in- 
vigorating, like perpetual spring. Great, 
cleansing drafts from the Pacific set the 
air atingle. Since temperatures seldom 
rise above 75° or drop below 45°, cool 
weather clothes are comfortable summer 
and winter. The steady inshore breezes 
and summer fog combine to act as na- 
tural air conditioners and to give the 
city a seawashed look. Even the fog 
can be exciting, tumbling and moiling 
over the coastal hills, as it sometimes 
does, in a 1700-foot high bank or rushing 
in a single tendril down the center of 
the bay. 


Nine-County Hub—There are four mil- 
lion people in the San Francisco Bay 
Area. The compact metropolis which is 
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the hub of this nine-county complex has 
a resident population of 749,900. Like all 
major business centers, San Francisco 
has many ‘‘bedrooms.’’ On workdays over 
125,000 commuters pour into the city by 
train, bus and boat from Marin County 
to the north, the East Bay and the Penin- 
sula to the south. To this you can add 
a steady ebb and flow of outland visitors, 
more than two million. 


Commercial Capital—San Francisco is 
the financial and insurance capital of the 
West, a dominant port in world trade 
and “The City’? to the whole of Northern 
and Central California. The Pacific 
Coast’s economic pulse can be felt along 
canyon-like Montgomery Street and read 
on the big board of the Stock Exchange 
at 301 Pine Street. Lower California Street, 
one block north, is the core of the ship- 
ping and banking industries. The reason 
for the city’s international reputation for 
chic is readily apparent in the shopping 
district, the area of smart stores and 
equally smart shoppers fanning out 
around Union Square. The local flair for 
living is dramatically reflected in the 
show windows and showrooms of the 
Jackson Square quarter where home fur- 
nishings wholesalers and decorators have 
transformed a portion of the old Barbary 
Coast into a uniquely picturesque busi- 
ness enclave. 


The Sea Around Us—San Francisco 
sprang, like Aphrodite, from the sea. 
There is water everywhere—sparkling 
blue, cool green, lowering grey. One half 
of the city’s entire perimeter is washed 
by ocean tides. The giant, irregular hour- 
glass which is San Francisco Bay covers 
450 square miles. Its collective harbors 
handle more waterborne commerce than 
any area on the Pacific Coast. Four 
islands, three natural (Alcatraz, Angel 
and Yerba Buena) and one man-made 
(Treasure Island), thrust up through the 


shifting currents within sight of the city. 
And how the waters do shift! Four and 
a half mililon cubic feet pour out of the 
Golden Gate every second when the ebb 
tide’s at its crest—about seven times the 
flow of the Mississippi at its mouth. 


Waterfront Romance—Some of the best 
places to savor this maritime center’s 
salty flavor are along The Embarcadero 
where ships of all flags are constantly 
disgorging cargo; beside the Fisherman’s 
Wharf lagoon between 3 and 5 p.m. when 
the fishing fleet puts in, and _ looking 
shoreward from the deck of one of the 
sightseeing boats which cast off at fre- 
quent intervals from Piers 43% and 45. 
A backward glance at San Francisco’s 
romantic seafaring past is possible at the 
Maritime Museum at Aquatic Park, aboard 
the Museum’s floating exhibition ship, the 
three-masted ‘‘Balclutha,’’ at Pier 43 or 
the newly restored, turn-of-the-century 
vessels berthed at Hyde Street Pier. A 
look at ‘“‘The Coast’? in the days when 
gold-hungry Forty-niners rubbed elbows 
with pony express couriers and vigilantes 
can be had at the Wells Fargo History 
Room at 420 Montgomery Street. 


Captivating Cosmopolis—A_ significant 
clue to San Francisco’s character is the 
fact that three out of every 10 of the Bay 
Area’s inhabitants were born outside of 
the U.S. or have at least one parent of 
foreign stock. The city known variously 
as the Paris of the West, Baghdad-by-the- 
Bay and the Gateway to the Orient has 
20-some foreign-language newspapers. Its 
culture has been enriched by the tradi- 
tions and folkways of countless ethnic 
groups. Its cuisine ... well, let’s just 
say its cuisine is legendary. For those 
with an appetite for the exotic there are 
restaurants serving the foods of France, 
Germany, Greece, Scandinavia, Russia, 
Italy, Switzerland, Spain, the Near East, 
India, China, Japan, Polynesia and Latin 
America. 


VIBRATING ALARMS 


The new “LIFETIME” under-pillow 
vibrator with built-in thermostat 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


against burning out. Thermostat auto- 
matically shuts off and resets. A new 
LIFETIME free if it burns out. For 110- 
120 volts, AC. Price $10.95 postpaid. 


Automatic Telechron Clocks 
From $12.95 to $29.95 
Under-pillow and bed vibrators 
$6.50, $7.50, $12.95, $19.95 
Flashers - Outlets - Switches 


Check or Money Order. Or write 
for circular and order blank. 


‘|| VIBRALARM SERVICE 


29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 
== Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 
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International Settlements—There are two 
distinct and captivating cities within the 
city: Chinatown, the largest settlement 
of its kind outside of Asia, and North 
Beach, a “Little Italy’ for 55,000 San 
Franciscans of Italian extraction. Japan- 
town, situated in the Post-Buchanan Street 
sector, has the city’s thickest concentra- 
tion of Japanese stores and family-style 
restaurants and is the future home of a 
handsome Japanese Cultural and Trade 
Center. The local Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce sets the city’s Chinese popula- 
tion at 50,000. The number of San Fran- 
ciscans of Japanese descent is nearly 
10,000. 


Resolutions of Respect 


WHEREAS, A void has been created 
in the ranks of the Missouri Association 
of the Deaf, Inc., by the passing of George 
Dewey Coats, a past officer and loyal 
member of this association, who was 
serving in the capacity of a trustee of 
the organization’s Home Fund at the time 
of his demise, and 


WHEREAS, George Dewey Coats was 
a noble example of a dedicated teacher, 
counselor and friend in the realms of 
education of the deaf on a local, state 
and national level and an equally dedi- 
cated officer in the various organizations 
which he so ably served, and 


WHEREAS, George Dewey Coats as an 
officer gave unstintingly of his time, tal- 
ents and money to the unprecedented ad- 
vancement of the National Association 
of the Deaf of which the Missouri Asso- 
ciation is a Cooperating Member asso- 
ciation, and 


WHEREAS, George Dewey Coats found 
no sacrifice too great to make where 
the welfare of his fellowmen was con- 
cerned and by his unselfish example en- 
couraged others to do likewise, and 


WHEREAS, This organization has sus- 
tained a great personal loss by his pass- 
ing, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Missouri Associa- 
tion of the Deaf pay respect to his beloved 
memory, and be it further. 


RESOLVED, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to his widow, Mildred De- 
Arman Coats, a copy sent to his son, 
Richard Coats, and these resolutions 
spread on the record of this association, 
printed in the Missouri School for the Deaf 
paper, the M.A.D. Newsletter and THE 
DEAF AMERICAN, official publication of 
the National Association of the Deaf. 


Mrs. Oliver Steinhaus, President 
Arthur Merklin, Secretary 
Missouri Association of the Deaf 


By order of the Executive Committee 
September 26, 1965 
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Deaf Clerk-Typist Winner Of 


Pennsylvania’s Governor Stratton (left) is shown presenting a plaque to Miss Bodil C. Tvede for her 
“outstanding performance by a _ handicapped state employe.” 


Pennsylvania Handicap Award 


With them is Dr. Neal V. Musmanno, 


deputy superintendent of the State Department of Public Instruction. 


Miss Bodil C. Tvede, clerk-typist in the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction, was awarded a plaque Oct. 13 
as Pennsylvania’s outstanding handi- 
capped State employe for 1965. 

Miss Tvede was cited for exceeding the 
demands of her job despite the handicap 
of deafness. 

Principals at the presentation were: 
John Curtin, Jr., deputy secretary of the 
Department of Labor and Industry, who 
represented Secretary of Labor and Ia- 
dustry William P. Young, chairman of 
the Governor’s Committee for the Em- 
ployment of the MHandicapped; Mrs. 
Claudine Tvede, Miss Tvede’s mother; 
Gov. Scranton, who presented the award; 
Miss Tvede and Dr. Neal V. Musmanno, 
deputy superintendent of State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, who nominated 
Miss Tvede for the award. 

In nominating Miss Tvede for the award, 
Dr. Musmanno stated though handicapped 
by deafness, she more than exceeds the 
demands of her job. The nomination also 
states Miss Tvede has accomplished much 
more than is expected usually when con- 
sidering the basic problems of the pro- 
foundly deaf— communication and _ lan- 
guage. 

Miss Bode is the project director of a 
statewide program, ‘‘Language of Signs 
Course,’ for people who are interested 
in learning to communicate with deaf 
children and adults. The course is also 
for parents of deaf children. This pro- 
gram is sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the Deaf. 
The Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration has made the PSAD another grant 
which will make possible an extension of 
the program -through June 1966. It is 
hoped that classes will be organized in 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Al- 


lentown and Wilkes-Barre. 

Miss Tvede, born in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, came to America in 1946 and be- 
came a resident of Pennsylvania. In 1952, 
she became a citizen of the U. S. En- 
rolling in the Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf in 1946, she was faced with learn- 
ing to communicate and learning a new 
language at the same time. She then 
attended Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C., being graduated in 1955. Upon 
graduation she taught in North Dakota 
School for the Deaf and Virginia School 
for the Deaf and Blind. She returned to 
Pennsylvania in 1961 because her family 
lives in the state and took her present 
position in October of that year. 

(Dr. Musmanno is a nephew of Miss 
Madeline Musmanno, a deaf teacher at 
Riverside School for the Deaf, Riverside, 
Calif.) 


DCAD Conducting Courses 
In Language of Signs 


The District of Columbia Association 
for the Deaf held its first language of 
signs class for the academic year 1965-66 
on Nov. 1 at Gallaudet College. Three 
different courses are being offered: ‘‘Be- 
ginning Sign Language’’ for persons with 
no previous experience; ‘‘Idioms in Sign 
Language” for persons who have taken 
the first course; and ‘‘Conversational Sign 
Language,’’ which is offered to persons 
who have completed the first two courses 
or who have the equivalent experience. 

Each course lasts 10 weeks, with the 
class meeting for two hours twice a 
week. The courses have been made avail- 
able through a grant from the U.S. Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Administration and 
are open to the public without charge. 
Rex Lowman is project director. 
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Kenner Honored 


Dr. Marcus L. 


L. Kenner; 
Morton N. 

October 17, 1965, will be a date long re- 
membered by over 150 individuals, and 
more especially by Dr. and Mrs. Marcus 
L. Kenner, for on that date the Hebrew 
Association of the Deaf of New York City 
sponsored a Testimonial Dinner to Dr. 
Kenner in honor of his 58 years of coni- 
tinuous service to the deaf of the HAD 
and to the deaf in general—on the na- 
tional scene as well as in his hometown. 
Greater New York. 

The beautiful dining room of the Head- 
quarters Restaurant on West 49th Street, 
a block from New York’s famed and fash- 
ionable Fifth Avenue, was selected for the 
afiair. The dais, for fifteen, was set out 
along the long side of the room directly 
facing the entrance and just two rows of 
tables stood in front of it, affording every- 
one present a vantage point from which 
to observe the guests of honor and to 
view the proceedings. Subdued lights in 
the high ceiling cast a soft glow on the 
assemblage below, inducing a sense of 
peace and serenity in keeping with the 
spirit of the occasion. 

The date selected for the affair was just 
three weeks short of Dr. Kenner’s 83rd 
birthday and after grace was pronounced 
by Harold R. Shapiro, assistant district 
attorney, who has for a long time been 
the lay spiritual leader for the deaf, a 
toast was offered for good health and a 
long well-earned retirement for Dr. Ken- 
ner. 

The assemblage enjoyed a very excel- 
lent dinner which was followed by the 
highest, most sincere tributes to the guest 
of honor. Presentations were made by 
the following: Emil Mulfeld, president of 
the sponsoring Hebrew Association of the 
Deaf, presenting a suitably engraved sil- 
ver dish from the HAD; Dr. Harold Korn, 
trustee of the Jewish Society for the Deaf 
presented Dr. Kenner with an appro- 
priately inscribed scroll (of which a 
bronze plaque is being made); Mrs. Flor- 
ence Ohringer, chairman of the Merry- 
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Kenner, second son. 


FAMILY GROUP—Front row, left to right: A. J. Kenner, brother of the honoree; Dr. and 
Mrs. Morton N. Kenner, daughter-in-law. 


Mrs. Marcus 
Kenner (left), elder son, and 


Rear: Donald B. 


Go-Rounders, presented a check to the 
Building Fund on behalf of the oral 
group. Chairman Bernard Teitelbaum 
then announced that, in compliance with 
Dr. Kenner’s wish, all proceeds, includ- 
ing donations, would be turned over to the 
Building Expansion Fund of the Jewish 
Society for the Deaf. 

Dr. Kenner responded as follows: 

My Friends and Relatives: 

Thank you very much for your kind 
words, and, especially, for coming here 
on a Sunday when many of us would 
like to relax at home with the papers or 
play golf. 

While appreciating this honor, I like to 
believe that it is not intended for me 
alone but also includes all those faithful 
members of the Hebrew Association of 
the Deaf and our good friends of the 
Jewish Society for the Deaf with whom 
I have been privileged to serve for so 
many years. 

It was in June, 1907, that the first HAD 
mass meeting was held at the old 92nd 
Street ‘“Y.”’ A few of those 300 present 
are still with us today. And now, ‘“‘His- 
tory doth repeat itself’? for we will soon 
be back to the newest “‘Y,’’ nearing com- 
pletion on East 14th Street. This new lo- 
cation should offer wider opportunities 
for cultural and physical development, as 
well as educational and recreational, for 
the deaf at large, mainly the younger gen- 
eration. 

It will indeed be a dream come true, 
thanks to our sponsors, the Jewish Society 
for the Deaf and the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies, to both of whom we are 
greatly indebted. 

Now and then I’m being asked. ‘“When 
do I plan to retire?’’ As many of you 
probably know, I retired from active 
duties on the JSD staff over two years 
ago, but at the request of Mrs. Nash I’m 
continuing to serve as a volunteer. It is 
both stimulating and challenging. I also 
continue daily work at my own office as 


long as my health and strength permit. 
Besides, my two sons carry most of the 
burden, making my task easier. I found 
that just sitting in a rocking chair won’t 
carry me far. After all, why retire 
when I’m only 83 and can readily retire 
to sleep each night? 


Speaking of the ladies, I’d like to pay 
my humble respects to three of them to 
whom I owe so much. First, there was 
my mother who encouraged and believed 
in me despite my deafness. Then there 
was my beloved wife, Dora, mother of my 
two sons, Donald and Morton. She stuck 
with me through thick and thin for nearly 
50 years. I am grateful that she was 
spared to see me honored by Gallaudet 
College only one month before’ she 
passed away. Most of you know my sec- 
ond wife, Yvonne, a perfect model of 
my first one. She has proved to be not 
only a devoted wife, but also a wonderful 
nurse and companion in my sunset years. 


Last, but not least, let me salute ail 
the Sisterhood ladies who, I hope, will 
continue with their valued assistance to 
our cause as they grow younger with 
the years. 

Once again, thank you for the kindness 
you have shown me and may God bless 
you all! 

Extolling and reminiscent remarks were 
made by the following: Mrs. Tanya Nash, 
executive director, the Jewish Society 
for the Deaf; Dr. Emil M. Zabell, asso- 
ciate executive director; Harold R. Sha- 
piro, past president and honorary chair- 
man of the board; Mrs. Marcia Berko- 
witz, president, HAD Sisterhood; Mrs. 
Florence Ohringer, chairman, MGR; Myr. 
Harry K. Gutmann, president, N. Y. Fed- 
eration of Reformed Synagogues; Dr. Roy 
M. Stelle, superintendent, N. Y. School 
for the Deaf; Benjamin Friedwald, presi- 
dent, Brooklyn Association of the Deaf: 
Samuel Intrator, president, Union League 
for the Deaf; and Dr. David Peikoff, chair- 
man, Gallaudet Alumni Centennial Fund. 

Dr. Kenner’s two sons, Donald B. and 
Morton N., were in attendance as were 
his three grandsons, Dr. Kenner’s single 
surviving brother and all his next-of-kin. 
It was, indeed, a happy and joyful occa- 
sion for Dr. and Mrs. Kenner. Mrs. Ken- 
ner beamed with joy and pride at the 
honors paid her husband. Friends and 
well-wishers high in the councils of the 
deaf and hearing worlds near and far, 
sent congratulatory letters and telegrams 
and these were read to the assemblage 
and then passed on to Dr. Kenner. Fore- 
most was a telegram from the president 
of Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
reading as follows: 


“Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
proudly salutes you on the occasion of 
this richly deserved tribute by your 
many friends for your lifetime of iz- 
valuable service in behalf of the deaf 
of our community and the nation— 
through your devoted and dedicated ef- 
forts our own Jewish Society for the 
Deaf came into existence in 1911, and 
has been responsible for so much won- 
derful progress in serving the deaf. You 
overcame your own handicap to lead 
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DINNER COMMITTEE—Grouped around Dr. and Mrs. 


committee who arranged the testimonial dinner. 


Stella Eber, Mrs. Florence Lewis, David Schreiber, 


Worzel, Mrs. Florence Ohringer. 


hundreds of thousands of people to a 
better life and no one deserves more 
than you the great honor you are re- 
ceiving today. We wish you many long 
years of good health and continued ser- 
vice.—_IRVING MITCHELL FELT, pres- 
ident”’ 


Special mention for assisting during the 
dinner is due to Gregory Jones who acted 
in the dual capacity of interpreter for 
both the deaf and the hearing and to the 
following committee members who worked 
indefatigably to ensure a happy occasion 
for Dr. Kenner: Stella Eber, Ruth Good- 
stein, Florence Lewis, Thelma Miller, 
Florence Ohringer, David Schreiber, Jo- 
seph Worzel and Emil Mulfeld.—Bernard 
Teitelbaum, Chairman. 


The following tribute to Dr. Marcus L. 
Kenner was from Rabbi Emeritus Dr. 
William F. Rosenblum of Temple Israel, 
N. Y. It arrived too late to be read at 
the dinner on October 17. 


“T became interested in the work of 
the Association for the Hebrew Deaf 
when, after first coming to Temple 
Israel, my friend Felix Nash approached 


Marcus L. Kenner (seated) are members of the 
Left to right: Chairman Bernard Teitelbaum, Mrs. 
Mrs. Thelma Miller, Mrs. Ruth Goodstein, Joseph 


me for quarters for the Association at 
our Temple Community Center. Felix 
and Tanya Nash persuaded me to join 
the board of the Association where I 
served for some years. There I met 
and learned to know Marcus Kenner. 
We became friends as well as co-work- 
ers and that friendship has continued 
with him and his sons for all these 
years. 


“To me, Marcus Kenner is a glorious 
example of heroism in peace. One does 
not need to fight on the battlefields 
of war to demonstrate qualities of 
courage to overcome handicaps, talents 
of leadership and love of one’s fellow- 
men. In all his years of effort for the 
hard of hearing, Marcus Kenner dis- 
played just these virtues and he has 
helped materially to bring speech and 
understanding into what might other- 
wise remain a world of silence. 


“Tt is no trite cliche to say that in 
honoring him you and the community 
are honoring yourself... you are. And 
may God continue to bless my friend 
Marcus Kenner with health and happi- 
ness for many, many years to come.” 


BOUND VOLUME XVII 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 


Any reader or subscriber wishing a copy of handsomely bound Volume XVII (Sept. 1964- 
July-Aug. 1965) of THE DEAF AMERICAN has a choice of two plans: 


PLAN 1: Subscribers furnish their own magazines. Price $6.00 per volume. 
PLAN 2: We furnish the magazines. Price $9.50 per volume. 


The books are strongly bound with blue cloth cover. Purchaser’s name lettered in 


gold on the cover. 


We can also supply bound volumes of most recent issues. 


Orders and inquiries should be sent to . 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 

National Association of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Suite 318 
Washington, D. C. 20006 
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Eh, How’s That? 


Route 2, Box 196 
Omaha, Neb. 68112 


—irg 


We are changing our column name. 
We hope you'll agree that the new one 
sounds a little more appropriate than 
P.S.* (Proceed Slowly—jrgannon began 
here.) Huh? 


We have been gone from these pages 
for quite a spell. Looking back over that 
period—to our chagrin—we see that the 
world’s still here. The Missus and us 
bought an older house out in the “‘sticks’’ 
a little over a year ago and we have 
been remodeling it. You just don’t write 
columns in the middle of shambles. 


Contrary to what we thought, we made 
no world tremors when we started P.S.* 
Nobody nominated us for the Presidency 
and no syndicates came pounding at our 
door (that’s strange!), but we did receive 
a few nice gestures. 


One was a bill for advertising (where 
we THOUGHT we wrote a column) and 
the other was the following comment 
from an old college classmate: ‘“‘Say, I 
read your column,” and after about 30 
minutes silence, “‘It’s...well...er... 
well it is DIFFERENT.” 

Eh, how’s that? 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 


® BABY CRY 
® TELEPHONE RING 
® DOORBELL RING 


WITH 


SIGNA-TROL 


SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis- 
tor (2x3%x6”), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir- 
cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL in any con- 
venient location near your baby’s crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 
many standard light bulbs as necessary 
from SIGNA-TROL to the rooms in your 
apartment. When the baby cries or 
the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed. 


With SIGNA-TROL it is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home. 

SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi- 
nary 115 volt power line and costs 
about one cent per month to operate. 


SIGNA-TROL comes complete with in- 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 


For Further Information Write to: 


ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


Dept. D 
1949 Coney Island Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 
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Memories of the Xth Games Linger... 

We hope you all enjoyed reading the 
results of the now historic Tenth Inter- 
national Games for the Deaf in the last 
three issues. 

By the way, if you have a chance, read 
the September 1965 number of THE AAAD 
BULLETIN, compiled by Herb Schreiber, 
the AAAD publicity man. It contains sev- 
eral photos and interesting facts about 
the Xth Games. 

Also the interesting highlights of the 
Games in THE FRAT for September- 
October,- penned by Lenny Warshawsky. 

And there was a very fine coverage (in- 
cluding pictures) on the Xth Games in 
the October 1965 edition of EBONY, the 
“Life’’ monthly Negro magazine. 

We are quoting three paragraphs from 
this magazine which we believe will be 
of interest to you as follows: 

“Many new world deaf records were 
set, but does this mean that deaf athletes 
have a chance in competition with hear- 
ing athletes? Coach Payton Jordan, who 
also was one of the track coaches in the 
Tokyo Olympics, thinks so. This was 
Jordan’s first experience with deaf ath- 
letes and he was very much impressed. 
In most sports, deafness has no direct 
effects on a person’s performance, he ex- 
plained. Only short-distance runners are 
handicapped because they cannot hear the 


JOLLY RED GIANT—Ivan Aksionov, 
the popular Russian wrestler, raises 
Chairman Jerry Jordan’s 
hand during the flag-raising cere- 
monies. Aksionov later took the gold 
medal in Greco-Roman wrestling and 
In the back- 
ground, arm raised, is Mervin Gar- 


Games 


the bronze in free-style. 


retson, a member of the National 
Association of the Deaf’s Executive 


Board. 
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SPORTING AROUND 


With ART KRUGER 


10625 EASTBORNE AVENUE #1—WESTWOOD, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90024 


4 & A 
This fine basketbal 


iH 


| team represented the United States at the Xth 


International Games for the Deaf. 


These players were so good that Coach Lou Dyer had to divide the squad into two units so as to enable 


them all 
Canada, 


to play. 


106-48 and Finland in the finals, 84-44. 


The Lou Dyer boys defeated New Zealand, 
Shown 


105-33; 
in this photo, 


Israel, 111-35; 
left to right: 


Belgium, 96-44; 
Kneeling—Frank 


Sheldone, Dennis Wernimont, William Schwall, William Schyman, Douglas Eugene Smith, Michael Dorrell. 


Standing—Coach Lou Dyer, Joseph Rose, Gene Kurtz, 


Paul Kaessler, Manager Sandy Ewan. 


Three of those players were honored... 


Billy Wayne Spears, David Hinton, John Miller, 


Schyman, captain of 


the USA cage team; Miller, who gave the IGD athlete’s oath during the opening ceremony of the Xth 


Games, and Dorrell, the USA‘s official flagbearer. 


starting shot. Instead of keeping their 
eyes on the track, they have to look at 
the starter’s pistol for the smoke. ‘Even 


so,’ Jordan said, ‘Ed Wright’s 100-meter 


time of 10.7 would have won several of 
the early hearing Olympics.’ 

“The main problems for the deaf U.S. 
athletes are lack of training and competi- 
tion opportunities. In Europe, most deaf 
athletes belong to outside sports clubs, 
while in the U.S. deaf sports are confined 
to the deaf schools, which lack funds for 
extensive athletic programs. 

“Spurred by the interest shown by 
Jordan and other outside coaches and 
by the deaf performances after only mini- 
mum training, the American Athletic As- 
sociation of the Deaf, which for the first 
time hosted the International Games, 
plans to intensify its program with more 
regional meets. Graduating athletes will 
also be encouraged to join outside clubs, 
and there is hope for extended school pro- 
grams. Once given these breaks, coaches 
believe, deaf U.S. athletes will soon give 
their hearing counterparts a run for their 
medals.”’ 

As we see it... of the 34 world deaf 
and Games records broken in track and 
field and swimming in the 7-day athletic 
event, 5 were turned in by wearers of 
the Red, White and Blue. Russia demol- 
ished 6 world marks and 4 Games stand- 
ards; Poland, 5 World, 3 Games; Hungary, 
3 World; Canada, 4 World; Italy, 1 World; 
Great Britain, 1 World; Denmark, 1 
World, and Germany, 1 Games record. 
And there were 19 American deaf records 
shattered in the Games. 

Of those 171 Americans, 73 were can- 
didates for the USA track and field team 
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The United States 


IGD_ basketball 
so pleased with Lou 
handling of the players that in appreciation they 


players were 
Dyer’s coaching and_ his 


bought a beautiful plaque and presented it to 


Mr. Dyer. The plaque lists the names of the USA 
cagers. Naturally Mr. Dyer was very much 
touched when he got it. Here he is shown with 
the gilded plaque hanging in the living room of 
his apartment in Gardena, Calif. 


(men and women), 31 for the swimming 
squad and 15 for the wrestling squad. 
They all went to Gallaudet College two 
weeks prior to the Games for the final 
tryouts. After trials the squad was whit- 
tled to 145 as 21 were eliminated and 5 
injured. However, those who failed to 
make the USA squad were allowed to re- 
main as alternates because money was 
raised to send them to Washington. 

We entered our shooting, cycling, table 
tennis and soccer teams for the first 
time. We were able to enter them be- 
cause we were the HOST nation. We 
wanted the deaf of America to see for 
themselves how we stood in those sports. 
We would say we did remarkably well. 

Overall it was really a competition 
between American TEENAGERS and 
Soviet VETERANS. Yet — we were real- 
ly glad our boys and girls were able to 
tie the Russians, even though we did not 
receive as many gold medals. At both 


the 1957 and 1961 Games, Milan and Hel- 
sinki, the United States was placed third 
in official medal standings. 

The men’s track and field was really 
a duel between the United States and 
Russia, but swimming was a competition 
among eight nations. 
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The United States and Russia ran away 
with the medals. 

But in the heart and mind individual 
vignettes will stand out. 

Never has an IGD supplied so many 
great achievements. Certainly the great- 
est surprise came when Walter Rothrock, 
17, of Hayward, Calif., captured the first 
USA shooting victory. 

The most dramatic moment has to be 
the women’s high jump when Mary Jean 
Manska, 19, of Jackson, Miss., faced with 
a do-or-die third try at 4 feet 11 inches, 
made it and then went to 5 feet even for 
a world deaf record. 

It took the record book to decide the 
winner of top individual honors at the 
Xth Games, so numerous were the great 
stars. 

Collector of four medals and the con- 
tributor to four new world records, Jo- 
anne Robinson, 15, aquatic heroine from 
Canada, has to rate No. 1. 

Close behind and certainly the best 
among the feminine competitors stands 
Marie Amato, 17, of Norristown, Pa. She 
garnered five medals—all silvers. 

Track and field proved a tossup. Jim 
Davis, 19, of Oakland, Calif., probably 
earned top honors by becoming the first 
American ever to win both the sprints. 
Close by must be Leonid Djourouk of 
Russia because of his double in the 400 
and 800, the toughest double in this 
competition. ‘‘Mighty Joe’’ Russell, 27, 
of Sardis, Miss., belongs in there some- 
where. A family man with limited prac- 
tice time, Joe came through to win the 
shot put for the third straight time. 

Disappointments were as numerous as 
triumphs. P. Soutiguine of the Soviet 
delegation remarked that in our Ameri- 
can way of life we did remarkably well 
in all sports. He said 500 athletes from 
all over Russia came to Moscow at gov- 
ernment expense to try out for the Soviet 
team. They trained a whole month and 
only 40 made the trip to Washington. 
Russian participation was limited to track 
and wrestling. Soutiguine admitted, how- 
ever, that Russia lacked swimmers and 
basketball players of Games caliber. 
Russia was well prepared for gymnastics, 
but since there weren’t three countries 
entered, as is required, gymnastics was 
dropped. 

We have a plan for the preparation 
of a USA squad for the 69 Games at Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia. Later on we’ll work 
it out in detail. For the moment we 


DOOR BELL CALL SIGNAL 


These operate lights whenever the 
door bell rings. Supplied in steady 
and flashing type signals with auto- 
matic turn-off after bell rings. Made 
for use on one or two door bells. 
Can be supplied for connection. 


ROBERT HARDING 
2856 Eastwood Ave., 
CHICAGO, III. 60625 


America’s No. 1 table tennis player—Hungarian 
born HARRY IRME DUNAI, now of Los Angeles, 
Calif. He did not participate in the national try- 
outs at Cincinnati, O., but proved in the Xth IGD 
one of the eight top players in the world. 


would like to point out what we need... 
DEVELOP AND TRAIN OUR DISTANCE 
RUNNERS. 

For some reason schools for the deaf 
do not develop distance runners. Larry 
Johnson of Idaho, Sammy King of Florida 
and Ralph Gibbins of Kansas apparently 
were the best of the lot, but, they, too, 
lacked expert coaching in distance run- 
ning. It is hard to buy the theory that 
the USA deaf do not like to run. Several 
coaches pointed out that Gallaudet Col- 
lege tracksters are mature and stronger 
than deaf prepsters and should be able 
to develop into fine distance runners. 
They also argued the point that records 
show the schools for the deaf always 
come up with excellent sprint men in 
support of their theory that Gallaudet 
should develop distance men. 

The 1965 IGD are over but the mem- 
ories will linger on. 

They were the first games ever held 
in America and the East-meets-West con- 
trast was fascinating. They were the 
biggest ever held—for countries compet- 
ing. 

And there was a touch of sadness 
when Pierre Bernhard of France, presi- 
dent of the Comite International des 
Sports Silencieux, declared the X Inter- 
national Games for the Deaf at an end 
and directed the deaf athletes of the 
world to reassemble in Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, four years hence. 

Ask anyone who was there and he will 
tell you that the Xth Games were the 
greatest single gathering of the deaf ever 
put forth by the deaf of America... . 


Art Kruger’s long-delayed coverage 
of prep basketball and track—1965—is 
due for publication in the January 
issue. The unusual amount of space 


devoted to the IGD, plus Art’s atten- 
tion to team details, makes the tardi- 
ness understandable. 
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Call To Convention 


Under authority invested in me by the bylaws, Article VI, Section 3a, | 
hereby issue this Official 


CALL TO CONVENTION 


to all Representatives and individual members in good standing of the National 
Association of the Deaf. 

The convention will be held in San Francisco, California, beginning on the 
10th day of July, 1966, and ending on the 17th day of July or on official adjourn- 
ment. Headquarters will be at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel. 

All Representatives and individual members in good standing, and all Co- 
operating Member associations wishing to make formal changes in the bylaws 
should immediately prepare and send such changes to Gordon L. Allen, Chair- 
man, Laws Committee, 2223 19th Avenue, N.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota 55418; 
and proposals for new business, budget matters and financing should be sent 
to Robert Lankenau, Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 1575 Redwood 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio 44301. 

An election will be held to fill the posts of two Executive Board members 
for six-year terms. Please consult bylaws for qualifications. 

information and copies of our bylaws may be obtained by writing to the 
Home Office. 

Watch THE DEAF AMERICAN for further announcements regarding time 
and program and hotel accommodations. 


President’s Message 


Automation is a new word; a good 
many deaf people probably do not even 
know its dictionary meaning. And even 
my unabridged Funk and Wagnalls of 
1941 does not carry the word. Closest 
it comes is automaton, meaning an auto- 
matic machine. Apparently automation 
has been coined to represent the whole 
frightening movement of machines into 
jobs held by human beings. 

Those deaf people who do know the 
meaning usually are those who are facing 
it on a personal, man-to-machine basis. 
The most dramatic example is, of course, 


; Robert G. Sanderson 
a Linotype operator who, for years has 


President 


held a secure job in a big city newspaper 
and now sees the management putting in 
the TTS (‘‘little black boxes’’) one by one. 
For years these men earned a good liv- 
ing. They purchased homes on 25 or 30- 
year mortgages, raised children and sent 
some to college, or are about to. 

Suddenly the security has evaporated. 
The union is struggling for jurisdiction 
with a management which knows that it 
can break the union’s back with TTS. The 
deaf (and hearing printer too) thinks of 
alternatives. Small job shops will still use 
Linotypes until the competition forces 
them to convert to some other automatic 
device that can turn out work quicker 
and cheaper than mere human beings 
with families to feed, clothe and house. 
How many expert union Linotypists can 
find work in the few job shops? How 
many can subsist on a drastically re- 
duced paycheck? 

Nor does the automation stop with the 
Linotypes that set news. The ad men who 
became wonderfully skilled at shaping 
lead into forms now must learn the art 
of paste-up—pasting pictures and cutouts 
and lines of ‘‘cold type’’ onto paper, which 
is then photographed. Photographic plates 
on metal, and so to press—a whole shop- 
ful of men displaced. A shopful of wives 
haunted by the fear of the unknown, of 
bills for furniture, of the monthly mort- 
gage payment which is higher than un- 
employment benefits. The family auto- 
mobile, the grocery bill. 

The point I am trying to drive home 
here is that AUTOMATION is here, NOW. 
Very little is being done about it. Much 
talk, and more talk. Government people 
and unions, businessmen and workers— 
everybody is asking everybody else what 
to do about it. 

The old sociological truth has once 
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more manifested itself: Man’s technolog- 
ical achievements race far ahead of his 
ability to solve his own very human 
social and moral problems. 


I do not pretend to have any answers; 
if I had some good ones I would get rich 
quickly. But not having answers does 
not stop me from seeking some. So the 
NAD administration is trying to interest 
the appropriate agencies in programs that 
will help retrain deaf people for new 
jobs—programs which will, incidentally, 
enable these real flesh-and-blood people 
to earn a decent living for themselves 
and their families during that  soul- 
wrenching period of trying to readjust. 
Since this problem affects hearing and 
deaf alike, its magnitude, is hard to 
grasp. The NAD voice is but one of 
many clamoring for immediate attention, 
and it is even more difficult when we 
do not have an active, full-time executive 
in the Washington office, constantly keep- 
ing the needs of deaf people before var- 
ious agencies. 


Our 1966 convention must face up to 
this critical need. To get a qualified 
man to handle the office, we must pay 
him a good salary, and guarantee it for 
a minimum of two years (until the next 
convention). Funds must come from any 
possible source; and when the income is 
not sufficient to meet the guarantee, then 
our invested funds must be tapped. 


Is the membership ready? These are 
serious thoughts, and deserve your ser- 
ious consideration during the next six 
months. The 1966 NAD convention in San 
Francisco promises to be the toughest 
business session ever attended by deaf 
leaders. 


Send us your best men and women. 
Send us your thinkers and doers. It will 
not be a free ride, friends; it is going to 
be hard work. 


% * 


I have definite committing letters now 
in file, from the Deafness Research Foun- 
dation’s Temporal Bone Banks director, 
saying that the Bone Banks will pay the 
cost of otological examinations when the 
donor follows instructions and goes to 
an otologist named by the Bone Bank. 
The Bone Banks also will pay all costs 
of the removal of the temporal bone af- 
ter death, and after the removal the in- 
cision will be sewn up as neatly as in any 
normal operation. The incision is placed 
where it will not show in open casket 
funerals. 

My wife and I have bequeathed our 
temporal bones. Have you? 


% % i 


Welcome back, Michigan. We’re glad 
you’re cooperating. Our many state 
associations will be pleased. Gerald Ad- 
ler, capable MAD president, is their guid- 
ing light. 

Welcome also to North Dakota, which 
has just remitted its quota payment. 
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Endorsed by leading medical societies, 


THE DEAFNESS RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


has, for its single purpose, Otologic Research .... RESEARCH 
into the causes of deafness by medical experts in leading universities 
and laboratories .... so that someday those who might otherwise 
be deaf may hear. 


You who are deaf or hard of hearing can help in this great venture 
by bequeathing your temporal bones to The Temporal Bone Banks 
Program for Ear Research. Otological examinations, when requested 
by the Temporal Bone Banks; and removal of the temporal bone 
after death, are performed without cost to the individual or surviv- 
ing family. Inquiries on this matter are welcome. 


Write for details. 


THE DEARVESS RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


366 Madison Avenue 
ae New York City, New York 10017 ; | { 


A | CAN HEARI”, 


The Deafness Research Foundation is conducting a national 
Public Education Program (through a grant from the 
John A. Hartford Foundation) urging the deafened to be- 
queath their inner ear structures for research. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 


COMMENT: Community acceptance is something 
that only the deaf themselves can evaluate, all theo- 
ries to the contrary. The industrial climate in some 
metropolitan centers is definitely unfavorable toward 
the deaf. In all fairness, the list of institutions of 
higher education submitting proposals should be 
made public at once so that the deaf themselves will 
have opportunities to comment. We have been un- 
able to obtain the complete list but learned from a 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch clipping that Washington Uni- 
versity and St. Louis University have submitted pro- 
posals. We understand that the Chicago branch of 
the University of Illinois is in the running. We won- 
der if there will be any question as to conflicts of in- 
terest due to direct connections of members of the 
Advisory Board with institutions interested in obtain- 
ing the NTID. 


QUOTE: “In view of current planning for the 
establishment of a National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf and other educational and training activities 
at post-secondary levels the (Gallaudet) College’s plans 
for expansion should be reviewed and evaluated with 
these developments in mind.” (The Review and 
Recommendations of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare on the Report to the Secretary 
on the Education of the Deaf, a statement approved 
by the Secretary on October 8, 1965, text of which 
is printed elsewhere in this issue) 


COMMENT: There is a possible conflict of in- 
terest here, too. 


QUOTE: “Post-secondary level .. .” (In Public 
Law 89-36 and in the Senate testimony, as well as 
elsewhere) 


COMMENT: There appears to be too great an 
emphasis of post-secondary level education which is 
not the greatest need of deaf students, most of whom 
do not even reach the secondary level. The opera- 
tions of the NTID should be geared to meet a variety 
of needs, as outlined in the section under “Curricu- 
lum” in the Senate report. 

More next month. 


| Wish I Could Use A Hearing Aid! 


THE DEAF AMERICAN announces herewith a 
new editorial policy in relation to hearing aids. 

In recognition of the fact that in recent years 
certain technical advances have made electronic hear- 
ing aids more efficient and useful and improved test- 
ing and fitting techniques by competent otologists 
and otolarygnologists have resulted in increasing con- 
sumer satisfaction, we now feel that persons with 
usable and trainable residual hearing should be en- 
couraged to investigate the possible benefits to them. 
Deaf and hard of hearing people need and should 
use all means of communication. 

New Federal legislation covering the advertising 
of hearing aids should now eliminate the abuses which 
led to so much dissatisfaction and disappointment in 
the past. 

We are not altering, of course, our belief that 
while hearing aids have come of age, their use with 
children should not be stressed so much that gen- 
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eral education suffers. There is a staggering amount 
of learning faced by the deaf child that he must ab- 
sorb if he is to make his way in American society of 
today and tomorrow, and it will not help him in his 
task to try to pour it all down a tiny, defective ear 
canal. The funnel neck is just too small to pass the 
volume of information needed. 

We do believe that the hearing aid is a useful 
tool and a significant part of the educational process, 
and children who can profit by its use should be 
trained to do so. On the other hand, parents must 
understand that defective hearing may still be de- 
fective even with amplification and they should not 
be led to expect miracles.—RGS 


New Interest in the Language of Signs 


A noteworthy development of late is the revived 
interest in the language of signs. This interest has 
been shown by setting up classes all over the country 
as well as efforts to preserve the language of signs and 
work toward its refinement. 

The Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf (RID), 
while only a year old, is expected to help solve a 
problem long in existence—that of providing qualified 
interpreters when and where they are needed. 

Many schools for the deaf are giving attention 
to the Rochester Method which utilizes fingerspelling. 
This calls for an observation: The adult deaf of our 
country would do well to use more fingerspelling 
with signs, for reasons which are obvious. 


Snafus in Mailing List 


We wish to apologize to those subscribers who 
failed to receive their copies of the October issue 
of THE DEAF AMERICAN in the regular mailing. 
It was not until numerous complaints came to the 
Home Office in Washington, D. C., and to the Editor 
in Indianapolis, that we realized that something had 
gone wrong. From both ends replacement copies were 
promptly dispatched. The apparent trouble has been 
pinpointed—the IBM machine which turns out the 
address labels for mailing skipped some cards. To 
the 40 or so subscribers whose copies of the DA ar- 
rived late, our apologies. All subscribers are remind- 
ed that the DA is usually mailed from Indianapolis 
between the 20th and 25th of each month. At least 
10 days should be allowed for delivery, and thereafter 
we will appreciate notice of failure of copies to arrive. 


Zip Codes 


THE DEAF AMERICAN’s mailing labels are now 
produced via IBM and far greater efficiency is to be 
expected. In the changeover from the old addresso- 
graph plates, it was necessary to affix zip code num- 
bers to individual labels, as required by postal regu- 
lations. The National Association of the Deaf’s mem- 
bership records are being similarly rearranged under 
IBM procedures. 

Subscribers are reminded to notify the Home 
Office in Washington, D. C., of address changes and 
always to furnish zip codes. Please check your label. 
If your zip code does not appear, send it in. 


‘Convention Information Wanted 


Cooperating Member associations of the NAD— 
as well as other organizations—are urged to send in 
their 1966 convention data to both the NAD Home 
Office and the Editor. Basic information: the site, 
dates and name and address of the chairman. 
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